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jet. 1.—The Life and Literary Works. of Michel Angelo 
Buonarrotti, by R. Duppa. Quarto, 234 Pages,and an Ap- 
pendix of 96 a, A Portrait of Michel Angelo, 25 2uarto 
and one Folio Plates.—London. Murray,1806. Price 2\, 2s. 


To prove the importance of the polite arts in every civilized 
state, there is no occasion for an dfiborate dissertation on their 
elects upon our manners or our literature. History abun- 
dantly shews that they flourish most where the human mind 
is most assiduously cultivated, and that they are powerful 
auxiliaries in improving and exciting it. Of all the gratifica- 
tions of our senses, those of the eye and the ear are the most 
intellectual: and there can be no controversy that the more 
we derive our amusements from intellectual sources, the more 
wedignify our nature and multiply our happiness. : 

Every wise nation will therefore cherish the arts of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music, and every work of merit 
on these subjects, will ever claim the attention of the public, 
and consequently of those who undertake to act as guardians 
of the public taste in the capacity of reviewers. - | 

Whoever has watched the progress of talents in others, or 
has attended to the growth of his own improvements, must 
have often felt the impressive effects of literary biography. It 
hastoused the torpid mind into productive activity ; it has 
educated and directed its emulous exertions. We therefore 
view with peculiar satisfaction the publication of the lives of 

nguished characters ; and we are glad to find that an artist 

the varied genius and ‘4vell-deserved celebrity of Michel 
Angelo has found an English biographer whose judgment and 
taste have raised so handsome a monument to his memory. 

The chief materials from which the present work has been 
constructed are the biographical.tracts of Vasari and Condivi, 
both published in Michel Angelo’s life-time. The work of 
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Condivi is, as M. Duppacorrectly remarks ‘ rather an assem. 
blage of crude materials, where all the facts have an equal im- 
portance, than a life where any discrimination of character js 
marked, or the parts united to compose a whole.” Vasari’s 
publication was entitled ‘‘ Vite de’ piu eccellenti Pittori Scul. 
tori e Architetti.” It first appeared in 1350; and in 1567 
was reprinted in three volumes, quarto, with portraits of the 
painters cut in wood, and with the addition of his own life, to 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. Vasari was himself a painter, 
** It is not, however,” says Mr. Duppa, “‘ to’painting that 
Vasari is indebted for his present fame, but to his miscellaneous 
work, which, though crude and imperfect, affords the most 
ample source of our information, concerning the painters of 
Italy before. his time, or contemporary with himself. As an 
artist he had little originality, and the extravagancies of genius 
mark the most predominant features of his style.” 

The work of Vasari is too little known to the literary men 
and amateurs of this country. It has never been translated 
into English, and therefore has never become familiar to the 
English public. It is, however, a most valuable mine for the 
biography of the artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cento- 
ries ; and we recollect hearing it quoted with much approba- 
tion by the late Mr. Barry, who may be truly called the most 
learned of the English painters, and whose favourable judge- 
ment, from his extensive knowledge and indefatigable research 
would have been alone a passport to literary reputation. 


Mr. Duppasays : 


© Besides these authors, I have examined all the writers of that age 
which could be supposed to ‘throw any light upon my subject, by 
which means f have corrected some mistakes in Vasari and Condivi, 
and added to their stock of information.’ 


Among the other authors to whom Mr. Duppa occasionally 
refers, we have been pleased to find the name of Guicciardini. 
His history is now rather praised by rote than read by the 
inquisitive. He will always rank as the Livy of Italy, and 
his history will equally delight and instruct But the king- 
doms and wars of modern times are so interesting to us, from 
their effects on our own happiness, and from their unequalled 
magnitude, that we turn with indifference from the petty 
factions of the antient states of Italy as from pigmy warfare, 
and consign not only their transactions but also their historian 
to unmerited oblivion. , 

The first part of M. Duppa’s work is the history of Michel 
a. life in a chronological series. Three important and 
highly interesting subjects follow. An account of Michel 
Angelo’s person and character as a man; a criticism on his 
talents, and productions as an artist ; and a short essay on his 
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wers asa poet. The appendix contains a list of those out- 
Ce of his most important works, with which this volume is 
enriched—his letters—the outlines, twenty-eight in number— 
besides a complete outline of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
hich Michel Angelo painted—a most valuable present to our 
taste and curiosity—and his original Italian poetry. We 
shall follow the author through his divisions, and state to the 
public our sentiments on each. 

M. Duppa has been already before the public. His Histos 
rical Account of the Subversion of the Papal Government re- 
ceived its just tribute of applause from our fellow-labourers in 
the critical vineyard at the time it was published; and his 
Raphael and Michel Angelo have been duly appretiated by those 
whose taste gives value to their approbation. We consider the 
latter to be an admirable companion to Michel Angelo’s Life. 
The heads are taken from the Jast judgment, one of his most 
celebrated pictures, and they afford very impressive specimens 
of the manner and genius of this great artist. 

The author has applied a few lines of his preface to the 
orthography of Michel Angelo’s name, In his age the modern 
languages of Europe had not been sufficiently used in compo- 
sition, nor the compositions sufficiently read to establish an 
wiform orthography. Formerly people spelled from pronun- 
tiation, and from their own interpretation of that pronun- 
cation as the ignorant donow. In Italy in particular, every 
province spelt according to the dialect most familiar to the 
witer, Hence Angelo has been written Agnolo by the Tus- 
tan; Angiolo by the Bolognese ; and Anziolo by the Venetians. 
His surname, Michel Angelo wrote in different ways, like our 
Shakespear. MM. Duppa finally adopts * Michel Angelo Buo- 
tarrotti,’ from the authority of the Academy Della Crusca, 
and of his literary nephew, the author of La Fiera e La Tan- 
Cla, ’ 

This great artist was born on the 6th of March, 1474. An 
astrological prediction was made ow his nativity, by which we 
learn Rat the stars were transformed into critics, and both 
foresaw and foretold his eminence in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture ! 

His father was the Governor of Caprese and Chiusi in Tus- 
tany. At his grammar school he became attached to drawing ; 
and his fondness for the arts increasing, his father was reluc- 
Ghat persuaded to place him under the care of Domenico 

andaio, one of the most celebrated painters of that day in 
ce. 

M. Duppa gives us some interesting anecdotes of the pro- 
gress and studies of Michel Angelo; and as it is always pleasing 
tthe haman mind to see greatness fostering talents, we are 
glad to find Lorenzo de peer applying his patronage and 
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attentions to assist the progress of Michel Angelo. The scene 
is too honourable to both, and too delightful in itself to be 
passed hastily over. 

Lorenzo, desirous of establishing a school for the advance- 
ment of sculpture, supplied his garder in Florence with an. 
tique sketches, basso relievos, busts, &e. The scholars of Ghir- 
lardaio, who were desirous of drawing from the antique, were 
permitted to study there. Michel Angelo eagerly availed him- 
self of the opportunity. 


‘ No sooner had he entered upon his studics here, than seeing a 
student modelling some figures in clay, he felt an emulation to do the 
same, and Lorenzo, who frequently visited the gardens. observing his 
progress, encouraged him with expressions of approbation. He was, 
not long alter, desirous to try his skill in marble, and being particu- 
larly interested with a mutiiated old head, or rather a mask repre- 
senting a laughing Faun, he chose it for his original. At that time 
there were many persons employed in the garden making ornaments 
for a library which Lorenzo was decorating: from one of these 
workmen he begged a piece of marble sufficiently large for his pur. 
pose, and was also accommodated with chisels and whatever else was 
necessary to execute his undertaking. Although this was his first 
essay in sculpture, he in a few days brought his task to a conclusion; 
with his own invention supplied wha was imperfect in the original, 
and made some other additions. Lorenzo visiting his garden as usual, 
found Michel Angelo polishing his mask, and thought it an extraor- 
dinary work for so young an artist; nevertheless he jestingly re. 
marked, * You have restored to the old Faun all his teeth, but don’t 
you know that aman at such an age has generally some wanting?” 
Upon this observation Michel Angelo was impatient for Lorenzo's 
absence, that he might be alone to avail himself of his criticism ; and 
immediately, on his retiring, broke a tooth from the upper jaw, and 
drilled a hole in the gum to represent its having fallen out. 

* When Lorenzo made bis next visit, he immediately saw the alter 
ation, and was delighted with the aptness and simplicity of his scho- 
lar; he laughed exceedingly, and related the incident to his friends 
as an instance of docility and quickness of parts. From this circum- 
stance Lorenzo resolved to take him under his own immediate patron- 
age, and desired the young artist to tell his father he wished to have 
some conversation with him. — 

‘Michel Angelo went home and delivered his message; his father 
immediately guessed'why he was sent for, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty he could be prevailed upon to go. He lamented that G ranacci 
had led his son astray to follow a profession that was dishonourable to 
the family, and declared he would never’ give ‘his’ consent that he 
should be a stone mason. Granacci endeavoured to explain to him 
the difference between that mechanical ogcupation and the profession 


of aseulptor; but the old man was little disposed to hear his reason* 


ing, and less to be convinced; nevertheless he feli it his duty to wal 
upon Lorenzo. the Magnificent. aly OS 
‘Lorenzo rectived him with his accustomed courtesy and politeness; 
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gi, after some previous conversation, asked him if’ he would resign 
ys son to his care, and permit him to be adopted into his: family ; To. 
jnico consented with deference and a due sense of the: obligation. 
igrenzo then offered his services to Lodovico himself, desiring to as- 
st him, and enquired his profession ; to which he replied, * I have 
wer followed any profession, but have always lived upon my slender 
gome, taking care of some little possessions left to me by my ances- 

and have used my diligence not only to preserve but improve 
em.” ‘ Well,’ replied Lorenzo, ‘ look round in Florence, and if 
gy thing should occur that might suit you, you may command me to 
ieextent of my power.’ : : 
‘Michel Angelo was provided with a room, and every accommo. 
htion' that could be desired, in the house, or rather the palace of Lo. 
mo. He sate at his table as his own son, and was introduced to 
nof rank and genius, where such men were every day received 
welcomed. His leisure hours were passed in examining and con- 
taplating, with Lorenzo himself, his extensive cabinet of gems and 
dais; hut his more serious studies were pursued with diligence and 
dour, and every day produced something to delight*his patron. 
ong other places for improvement he frequented the Chapel of 
Yasaccio, in the cliurch of the Carmelites, where, Vasari says, he 
iudied many months; and, according to Benvenuto Cellini, had the 
y with Torrigiano, which will be mentioned hereafter.’—pr. 10. 








The death of Lorenzo in 1492 deprived Michel Angelo of 
hsillustrious patron, whose unworthy son Piero had neither 
tte to estimate the talents of the artist, nor liberality to re- 
mithem. Piero was at length expelled from the city where 
sfather had governed with so much henour and prosperity. 
indivi has welited: on this occasion, a curious vision which 
wsaid to have happened to a friend of Michek Angelo; and 
mich predicted the unexpected disaster. As our great Cia- 
mdon has condescended to record the ghost story of Sir 
beorge Villiers, Mr. Duppa has preserved the account of the 
wparition of Florence, from its pretensions to at least an equal 
uthenticity, which may amuse the votary of romance. 
‘In‘the house of Piero was a man of the name of Cardicre, an 
provisatoré of great ability; who, in the time of Lorenzo, sung 
"proviso to the lyre in the evenings while he was at supper. Being 
' Hitiend of Michel Angelo, he told:him of a vision that disturbed his 
ud; Lorenzo de’ Medici, he said, had appeared to him in a dream, 
"ahis body wrapped in a black tattered robe, and commianded 
mito tell his son, that shortly he would be driven from his house 
“er again to return. Michel Angelo exhorted Cardiere to obey ; 
ttitom his knowledge of Piero’s disposition he was afraid, and 
“ptit to himself. Another morning, Michel Angelo being in the 
rue of the palace, observed Cardiere terrified and sorrowful: he 
“atold him Lorenzo had again appeared to him that night in the 
Pte habit as before, and suddenly awoke him by a siap in the face 
Manding the reason why he had not told Piero what he had before 
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seen. Michel Angelo then reproved him for not having made the 
communication, and said so much that he took courage, and, with 
that view, set out on foot for Careggi, a villa belonging to the Medici 
family, about three miles from Florence; but before he was quite 
half way he met Picro returning. He stopped him, and related what 
he had seen and heard. Piero laughed, and telling his attendants (ar. 
diere’s story, they made a thousand jokes at his expence ; and his 
chancellor, who was afterwards Cardinal di Bibbiena, said to him, 
You are out of your mind. _Whom do you think Lorenzo wills best, 
his son or you? If his son, would he not rather have appeared to him 
than to any other person, if it had becn necessary to appear at all? 
Cardiere, having thus discharged- what he considered his duty, re. 
turned home, and so feelingly deplored the consequences, that Michel 
Angelo became persuaded the prediction would take place, and ina 
few days, with two companions, left Florence and went to Bologna. 
To whatever cause this prediction may be attributed, it so happened 
that it was verified; for the family de’ Medici, with all the suite, were 
driven from Florence, and arrived at Bologna while Michel Angelo 
was there, and lodged in the house de’ Rossi, and Piero himself never 
returned to Florence, but, after suffering a succession of mortifica. 
tions, came to an untimely death.’—p. 17. 


Michel Angelo acquired the patronage of Julius IT.-of whom 
our author says truly, that his views were as distinguished for 
the encouragement of talents, as his ambition was impetuous 
and a Wa a in the exercise of sovereign power. 


© It was a favourite observation of his, that LEARNING elevated the 
lowest orders of society, stamped the highest value on nobility, and 
to princes was the most splendid gem in thediadem of sovereignty. He 
was no sooner seated on the throne than surrounded by men of genius, 
and Michel Angelo was among the first invited to his court.’—P. 32. 


One of the most extroardinary works of Michel Angelo was 
the painting of the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, which Julius 
II. had devoted to the memory of his uncle Sextus IV. Mr. 
Duppa has given a very interesting description of this cele- 
brated work, which illustrates the admirable outline of it at 
the end of his book ; but our limits prevent us from describing 
it, ‘ 
Julius IT. was succeeded by the celebrated Leo X. and every 
one who has heard of his magnificent éxertions for the renewal 
of-ietters and the arts, will expect the most liberal patronage 
of Michel Angelo: but no such incident occurred: the reiga 
of Leo X: is an entire blank in the life of Michel Angelo. 
This singular fact engages Mr. Duppa in a very arduous but 
very Important discussion. 

he golden ‘days of Leo have long been a dictum in Europe, 
and he has been represented by many as the sole cause of the 
literature and refinement of his age. Does Leo deserve such@ 
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tation ? Washe this benefactor to arts and knowledge ?. If 
se consult the elaborate panegyric of his late historian, we 
dall answer boldly in the affirmative. But the amiable preju- 
lices of this elegant writer must not seduce our judgment in 
oatradiction to facts. The character of Leo has-been much 
gistaken, and we feel ourselves much indebted to Mr. Duppa 
for his intelligent elucidation of it. , 


‘Right years and as many months must be confessed to be a very 
jmited duration for all the fame that has been conceded to him :— 
gnius may be fostered and protected whenever it appears, indust y 
ewarded, and institutions established for the promotion of khow- 
lndge, but knowledge itself is of too slow a growth to be matured 
jum any germs in so short a time; nevertheless, in the splendour of 
isreign, all progression is lost sight of, and we are dazzled with rays 
wncentrated in. himself, and dispensing their influenee to all around, 
Nocomment, however, is necessary to shew that grandeur and power, 
ven only employed with ordinary discretion, have ever had an 
wendancy over the opinions of mankind. A little good done by him 
rho can do much harm, is usually magnified by our hopes and fears ; 
wd the smiles of those who can frown to our destruction, have al- 
rays been regarded with peculiar satisfaction and recorded with de- 
ight, To this charm much of the praise of Leo is*to be attributed, 
rhich dignified, in prose and verse, events that would have conferred 
wdistinction on the obscurity of private life. : 

‘When Leo ascended the papal throne, the arts in Rome were at 
tir meridian; he found greater talents than he employed, and 
eater works commenced than he completed. ‘Those men who have 
ken for Succeeding ages the admiration of mankind, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michel Angelo, and Raffaello, performed their greatest works, 
wwhich their immortality has found a permanent basis, before the 
wesion of Leo X.; and Bramante, the architect of St. Peter’s, 
led in the second year of his pontificate. Leonardi da Vinci and 
Michel Angelo are acknowledged not to have felt the influence of his 
irours; and for the magnificence of the state-chambers in the Vati- 
a, posterity is indebted to the pontificate of Julius 11. The two 
noms painted by Raffaello himself, on which, ds a painter, his repu- 
ion most depends, were nearly completed in that reign. ~~ °°? 

‘Nevertheless, Leo X. derives his strongest claims‘us'4 patron of 
utfrom his attachment to Raffaello; and a author of high reputa- 
im of our own times has said, that under his patronage the works 
‘mmenced in the chambers of the Vatican proceeded with increased 
tour; I should be happy to concur in the same opinion; but all the 
I'am acquainted with lead me to a different conclusion. The 
room under Julius IJ. was begun in the year 1508, ahd finished 
1511; the second was completed in 1514; and the third, consist. 
of only four pictures painted by his scholars, took up an equal 
3 which, when compared with either of the former apartments, 
have cost Raffaello but little of his own assfluity, it beitig 
mt, from the manner in which they are executed, that he could 
have made the Cartoons ; aud from ‘respect! to“his “oid ‘waster, 
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Pietro Perugino, the ceiling was suffered to remain, which in the 
other rooms consist of eight historical and allegorical subjects, besides 
an equal number on a smal] scale, combining with a rich display of 
grotesque and arabesque ornament. The Hall of Constantine, com. 
pleting this suite of apartments, was left to be finished from his de. 
signs, having painted only two single figures of Mercy and Justice, 
That he was otherwise much employed, and almost monopolized the 
court favour, there can be no doubt; but after the completion of the 
two first rooms, it is very uncertain whether he himself ever painted 
more than three single figures in the palace; and his works in the 
Vatican after that time are executed more in the spirit of a manufac. 
tory, than with the tase and feeling of a painter ; which gave rise to 
the opinion of Mengs, that Raffacllo in the reign of Leo X. was not 
the same painter as Raffaello in the pontificate of Julius I. 

‘ Whether Leo X. had really a refined taste for works of art, it is 
not easy to determine ; but this is known, that Raflacllo made thir. 
teen cartoons of religions subjects to complete the decoration of the 
Hall of Constantine, which were sent by the Pope into Flanders, to 
be returned in worsted copies, without any care to preserve the ori- 
ginal works which were executed by Raffaello’s own hand, nor any 
inquiry made concerning them after the subjects were manufactured 
in tapestry: by accident, however, seven are yet to be seen in this 
country, which, according to our own judgment, we may still be 
enabled to estimate that of the Pontiff. 

‘ Whether Leonardo da Vinci visited Rome in the pontificate o 
Leo seems doubtful; but if he did not, it is more than probable he 
was not invited; and if he did, it is quite certain he executed no 
commission for the Pope. The powers of this great man so far sw- 

sed the ordinary standard of human genius, that he cannot be 
judged of by the common data by which it is usual to estimate the 
capacity of the human mind. He was a phenomenon that over 
stepped the bounds in every department of knowledge which limited 
the researches of his predecessers ; and whether he is to be regarded 
for his accomplishments or his vast attainments, whether as the phil 
sopher or the painter who made a new era in the arts of design, kt 
equally surprises our judgment, and enlarges our sphere of compre 
hension ; and it must ever be a subject of sincere regret, that he wh 
could successfully contend with Michel Angelo, and who painted th 
Last Supper in the Refectory of the Dominicans at Milan, should 
have been known in Romg by any display of his powers in the golde 
days of LeoX. - 

‘ To seek for reasons why Michel Angelo was not more fortt 
nately employed during this reign, might afford a wide field of spect 
Jation ;. but if it should appear that the attachment of this Pope tot 
arts proceeded rather from their importance to the pomp and sh 
of power which was the delight of his mind, than from a more no 
feeling of their worth ; it is sufficiently satisfactory to account for 
indifference and procrastination, to know, that wars, alliances, ® 
subsidies, exhausted his treasury, and that the money was spent whi 
was fo have been appropriated to the facade of S. eg Att 
death of Leo this part of the building was not advanced beyont 
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. gundation, and the time of Michel Angelo had been consumed in 


- gaking a road, in seeing that five columns were made at the quarry of 
of Peira Santa, in conducting them to the sea-side, and,in transporting 
- ae of them to Florence; this ‘employment, with occasionally mak- 
** Be ing sunie models in wax, and some trifling designs for the interior of a 
* GE omin the Medici Palace, dppears to have been all the benefit that 
. gas derived from his talents during the whole of this pontificate. As 


hepatronage of the great often depends upon the character of the man 


“ x well as upon his genius, it has been supposed that the independent 
1" iit which resisted the impetuosity of Jnlias Lf, was ill calculated to 
ry waciliate the accomplished manners of Leo X. However this may 
° BM we been, there appears no evidence that Michel Angelo ever refused 
“ abnission to his will, or opposed his authority with disrespect: but 
;, Mg wthe surest way to every man’s feclings is through his heart, it is 
‘Ae 97 © Conceive that he was not likely to have the affections of a 
he e in whose mind there was no congeniality of sentiment with 
sown. * 
4 ‘The attention of Leo to men of letters seems not at all to have 
av a testepped the character of his times. Guicciardini had risen into 


cy meand distinction before his reign, and without.any assistance from 
his MN Ue Medici family. The great Venetian general, Bartolommeo D’ Al- 
™ be who, amidst the tumults of war, and thie incessant occupation 
danactive military profession, has the honour of having in his train 
tree of the greatest Latin poets of modern times: Andrea Navagero, 
Girolamo Fracastoro, and Giovanni Cotta; and Ferdinand king of 
‘Naples, and his unfortunate sons Alfonso and Federigo, have the 
ime of being the patrons of Sanazzaro. Paulo Giovio was the Livy 
leo X. and was rewarded accordingly with a pension and with 
‘ours: but if he deserves the praise of ingenuity’as a writer, he 
téerves eternal censure for the profligacy of his principles as an 


tstorian,’—P, 6 1—7]1 ‘ 


» 0 





i ‘Pietro Aretino had also the good fortune to be rewarded by the 


‘wereign Pontiff with money to a princely amount. A man of de. 
Wable ingenuity, whose indecent and abominable writings it would 
as disgusting to examine, as it would be tiresome to peruse those 
ug and tedious pieces on religious subjects, by which he most pro- 
hibly sought to counterbalance, in the public opinion, the profane- 
‘sof his other productions.. Such are the facts and the account 


pen us of these two men by the biographer of Leo X.’—». 71. 


ae bipising the pope for his patronage of Vida, Mr. 
Duppa’ adds: 
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‘Th the reign of Leo X. neither morals nor science made any con- 
mcnous figure, and his frigid conduct towards his old friend Ariosto 
, wm Urs but little of that true feeling of a noble and liberal mind 
<bi@ “8 has been so largely attributed to his character. Soon after his 
\{ Sion to the pontificate, Ariosto went to Rome, hoping at least to. 
ad “te those favours. which were bestowed on others of inferior merit ; 

| BP ke was disappointed. ‘Leo, upon his interview, recoginized his 
Gen. Rev. Vol. I. May 1806. M m 
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old friend, kissed him on each cheek, and gave him assurances of his 
favour and esteem. His favour, however, extended no further than 
granting a bull to secure the copy-right of his Orlando Furioso, for 


- which he paid the customary fees of office. ‘The disappointment of 


Ariosto upon this occasion is evident from many passages in his Sa. 
tires, in which he adverts to his journey to Rome with the vexation 
of a man who felt the injury, but with feelings superior to its evils, 
—P. 73. 


Mr. Duppa judiciously closes his own remarks with a quo- 
tation from Guicciardini. 


‘ After these remarks it might be difficult to conceive by what 
qualities Leo X. was rendered illustrious ; but his character by Guic. 
ciardini, who cannot be suspected of any disposition to dishonour his 
name, is sufficiently satisfactory to account for any extent of popula. 
rity he may have possessed. ‘* He was a man of the greatest libera. 
lity, if it be proper to give that name to a profuseness in expence 
which surpassed all bounds. After his assumption of the pontificate, 
he conducted himself with so much magnificence and-splendour with 
a truly royal spirit, as would have been surprising even to one who 
had descended by long succession from kings and emperors. Nor 
was he only profuse of money, but ofall favours that are at the dis. 
posal of a pope, which he bestowed so unmeasurably that he brought 
the spiritual authority into contempt, and disordered the economy of 
the court. To a remarkable easiness of manner he added a most 
profound dissimulation, with which he circumvented every one in the 
beginning of his pontiftcite, and thus passed for a very good prince; 
I dare not say an apostolical goodness ; for in our corrupt times, the 
goodness of a pontiff is commended when he does not surpass the 
wickedness of other men: but he was reputed merciful, of most 
courtly manners, and studious of not giving offence to any one.’— 
?. 77. 


Mr. Duppa’s characters are drawn with the pen of a man of 
much observation and original thought. He never allows him- 
self to be governed by phrases which pass unaltered froim one 
writer toanother. He censures without acrimony ; he praises 
with discrimination. He judges for himself; and, as his judg- 
ment is sound, his decisions are generally correct. We are 
sorry that we have not reom for his Adrian VI. and some others. 

He has contrived to mix with his biography several occas 
sional sketches of the contemporary history of Italy, which, 
as they are well selected, very comprehensive, and imme- 
diately connected with bis biography, greatly increase the in- 
terest of the work. In a few sentences, we have an impressive 
picture of those events which occupy pages, in the writings of 
others, and which are only made confused and dispropor- 
tionate by unnecessary and cumbersome.detail. We should re- 
joice to see from Mr, Duppa’s pen. a history of the arts 12 
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_ It would be a credit to himself and an advantage to the 
wt 


Michel Angelo died on the 17th February 1563. Mr. Dup- 
pa’s account of his person and character is highly interesting. 


‘Michel Angelo was of the middle stature, bony in his make, and 
nther spare, although broad over the shoulders. He had a good 
complexion ; his forehead was square, and somewhat projecting ;. his 
eyes rather small, of a hazel colour, and on his brows but little hair ; 
his nose was flat, being disfigured from the blow he received from 
Torrigiano ; his lips were thin, and, speaking anatomically, the cra- 
‘nium on the whole was rather large in proportion to the face. He 
yore his beard, which was divided into two points at the bottom, not 
very thick, and about four inches long; his beard and the hair of 
his head were black when a young’ man, and his countenance ani- 
mated and expressive. 

‘ In his childhood he was of a weakly constitution, and to guard 
his health with peculiar care, he was abstemious and continent ; he 
sidom partook of the enjoyments of the table, and was used to say, 
“ that however rich I may have been, I have always lived as a poor 
man.” Although he ate little he was extremely irregular in his meals, 
he had a bad digestion, and much troubled with the headach, which 
he attribufed to his requiring little sleep, and the delicate state of 
his stomach: notwithstanding these evils, during the meridian of life 
his general health was but little impaired. Many years before his 
death he was afflicted with stone and gravel, and received essential 
benefit from his most intimate friend M. Realdo Colombo, an eminent 

_ Sirgeon and physician. When advanced in years he was tormented 


with the cramp in his legs, for which complaint he constantly wore 


atight covering for the leg made of dog’s skin, over which he drew his 
stockings and a pair of cordovan boots, in other respects his dress 
conformed to the costume of his time. : 

* In the early part of life, Michel Angelo not only applied himself 
fo sculpture and painting, but to every branch of knowledge con- 
nected in any way with those arts, and gave himself up to so much 


| gieation, that he in a great degree withdrew from society. From 


is ruling passion to cultivate his mind he became habituated to soli- 
tude, and happy in his pursuits, he was more contented # be alone 
than in company ; by which he otained the character of being a 
proud and an odd man, distinctions that never fail to be given to those 
with whom we wish to find fault for not resembling ourselves. When 
his mind was matured he attached himself to men of learning and judg. 
ment, and in the number of his most intimate friends were ranked the 


highest dignitaries in the church, and the most eminent literary cha. 


-Tacters of his time: That princely Cardinal, Ippolito de’ Medici, and 


the Cardinals Bembo, Ridolfi, and Maffeo, were distinguished for their 


- friendship towards him, and, as an Englishman, it gives me pleasure 
1 find Cardinal Pole amongst them, entitled, “‘ suo amicissimo.” 





polito de’ Medici’ was particularly partial to him, and understand. 

that Michel Angelo admired a Turkish horse he possessed, he 

“it to his house, with ten males loaded with corn; and begged his 
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acceptance of the gift asa mark of his esteem. Notwithstanding he 
ranked in the number of his acquaintance the most distinguisheg 
names of his time, he was also pleased with the harmless comedy of 
human life, and occasionally amused with the eccentric good nature of 
those who had little else to recommend them. But the person of alt 
others who absorbed his afiections and esteem, was that excellent and 
accomplished woman, the celebrated Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness 
of Pescara; her superior mind and endowments, and her partiality 
for his genius, impressed him with the most lively sense of esteem. For 
many years before her death she residvd at ¥ iterbo, and occasionally 
visited Rome for no other purpose than to enjoy his society. To her 
Michel Angelo addressed three scnnets and a madrigal, and wrote an 
epitaph on her death, in which his admiration of her beauty and ac. 
comp!ishments is tempered with the most profound respect for her 
character. In her last moments Michel Angelo paid her a visit, and 
afterwards told Condivi he grieve@& he had not kissed her cheek as he 
did her hand, since there was then but little hope of his ever seeing 
her again. ‘The same writer also obseryes, that the recollection of 
her death constantly produced dejection in his mind. 

* Among the authors he studied and delighted in most, were Dente 
and Petrarch ; of these it is said he could nearly repeat by memory 
all their poems, and many of his sonnets shew how much he desired 
to imitate the poet of Vaucluse. He. also studied with equal atten. 
tion the sacred writings of the Old and New Testament. His acquire. 
ments in anatomy are manifest throughout his works, and he often 
proposed to publish a treatise upon that subject for the use of painters 
and sculptors ; principally to shew what muscles were brought into 
action in the various motions of the human body, and was only pre- 
vented, from fearing lest he should not be able to express himself so 
clearly and fully as the nature of the subject required. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that he entertained some theory upon muscular motion; 
but I have not been able to make that inference from any passage in 
his own writings, or that of any contemporary author: Condivi says, 
he had some ingenious theory in his mind upon anatomy, but what 
that theory was he docs not-himself seém to know, and we are left 
without data to form a conjecture; but it is evident that Condivi 
never meant to imply that the theory, whatever it might have been, 
had reference to any latent physiological principle, for he previously 
states. ** His knowledge of human anatomy, and oi other animals, 
was so correct, that those who had all their lives studied it as their 
profession hardly understood the subject so well: I speak only of 
that department necessary to the arts of design, which indeed his 
works evidently demonstrate, but not as ‘to the minutie necessary for 
a surgeon,’ When Michel Angelo first began to dissect, he was s0 
disgusted with the offensiveness of the study that he lost his appetite, 
and, conceiving that his powers of digestion were impaired, fora 
time desisted, yet was soon dissatisfied with himself for not being able 
todo what was every day doue by others without inconvenience ; he 
therefore took up the study again, and pursued it to the fullest extent 
necessary to his profession, perspective he knew as much as was 
known m the age in which he lived; but this branch of knowledge 
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ws not then reduced to a science, nor governed by mathematical 
inciples ; and, in justice to onr own country, that discovery was 
gade in the beginning of the last century (1715), by Dr. Brook 
faylor, who has had more voluminous commentaries on his two 
gall pamphlets than have been written upon any work since his 


tine—P- 158. 


We regret extremely that we cannot indulge ourselves in 
atracts from Mr. Duppa’s review of Michel Angelo’s talents 
gasculptor, a painter, and.an architect. Like the rest of 
\is work it is intelligent and diseriminating. The author is 

© 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just. 


It is not much known that, amid the great objects to which the 
rrsatile genius of Michel Angelo was applied, military archi- 
cture at one time occupied his attention. Like Archimides, 
in Syracuse, he fortified and defended Florence. ‘ To the 
‘talents of Michel Angelo as a military architect the cele- 
“brated Vauban bears honourable testimony. When he 
“passed through Florence, he made a plan of his fortification, 
“and measured every part of it.”’ CRY 2 


The last division of the work is on Michel Angelo’s poetry. 


*To judge of Michel Angelo as a poet, I have printed in this vo- 
me a@ complete edition of his works, and have noticed those I 
ght the most important to his reputation. The first edition of 
Ree poems was printed by his great nephew, whose own poetical 
mrks are well known to those who are conversant in Italian poetry, 
jhis La Fiera, a comedy in twenty-five acts; and La Tancia, a 
oral comedy, which has given to his name a rank among the Tus- 
literati. Several sonnets were printed in his life-time, and com- 
ited on with the most extravagant praise.—p, 214, 











‘He was eighty-one years of age when he composed the sonnet al- 
to,.which he’sent to Vasari, with many others, as the produc- 
ms of his leisure hours, and the amusement of his old age. At what 
athe began to write poetry cannot be ascertained ; but it is pro. 
tiethat he wrote at very different periods, as subjects occurred to 
Bmind, and as he felt disposed to imitate Petrarch; and in some 
ces he has been successful: the love sonnet LXX. is written 
facility, and the two religious sonnets CX. and CXVI. 















ra Bev that he felt the rhythm and poetical harmonyf the Italian lan- 
ble HiMe-<Though Petrarch was the sole object of his imitation, Dante 
he Tithe highest place in his esteem and admiration; but Michel An- 
_ boked up to him as a superior being that soared above his flight, 
Ww 


ese two sonnets may serve to shew the reverence in which he 
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LXXII. 


DANTE, 


‘ He from the world into the blind abyss 
Descended and beheld the realms of woe ; 
Then to the seat of everlasting bliss, 
And God’s own throne, led by his thought sublime 
Alive he soared, and to our nether clime 
Bringing a steady light, to us below 
Revealed the secrets of eternity. 
Ili did his thankless countrymen repay 
The fine desire: that which the good and great 
So often from the insensate many meet, 
That evil guerdon did our Dante find. 
But gladly would I, to be such as he, 
For his hard exile and calamity 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind.—p. 215. 


2 


For the interesting outlines made by Giovanni Francesco 
Romanelli, which accompany the appendix, we feel much 
obligation, as they convey tothe mind of the general reader 
some idea of Michel Angelo’s conception as a sculptor anda 
painter. Outlines certainly are far less valuable than finished 
engravings, and they do not represent the magnificent character 
of Michel Angelo, nor that terribil via for which he has been 
celebrated. But to have given finished engravings of this great 
artist’s productions, would have required a life to execute and 
a princely patronage to support. We thercfore thankfully #1 
accept all that could be given to us in a publication like the 
present. The great object of outlines is to give us the-com- 
position of the artist. In this Mr. Duppa has fully succeeded. 
Those who wish to contemplate some of Michel Angelo’s ter- 
rible sublimity, must inspect Mr. Duppa’s former publication 
of the ** Heads from the Last Judgment, of Michel Augelo.” 

It is important to Michel Angelo’s reputation, that we should 
carefully distinguish him from another person of the same 
name and profession, who is mentioned not much to his honor 
by Benvenuto Cellini. In giving a note on this subject, out 
author has shewn a laudable anxiety for the fame of his 
vourite. 
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‘ Benvenuto Celini, in the life of himself, speaks of a club est 
blished by a statuary of the name of Michel Angelo, who appear ¥ 
have been’a faceteous debauche, if credit be given to his account o 
revel held athis house. -This person was a native of Siena, and 1 
liexc\is only known as asculpter by a monument which he executt 
in part, from a design of Peruzzi, te honour the memory of Ad! 
Vi. He was patronized by Cardinal Incfort, at -whose instance 
monument was made. Vasari has given a short acceunt-of him, ™ 
says that he died at about fifty years of age. Vide Vite de Pitt 
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: tom. ii. p» 260. This circumstance is mentioned to prevent any 
sistake of the Sienese sculptor in the life of Benvenuto Celini being 
aken for the divine Michel Angelo, who by this distinctive appella- 
son is so often mentioned by that anthor. 


This work is elegantly printed, although a few errata have 
escaped the press. It is enriched with fac similies of Michel 
lo’s hand-writing—one a curious autograph of his poeti- 
§ xicompositions. It has an engraving by Bartolozzi of Michel 
ingelo’s head, which has a considerable likeness to the portrait 
ofHenry IV: and which gives ys a pleasing relic of an ad- 
nired artist, who has now pitched his‘ tent in another country. 
nthe whole, this important work is a tribute such asa man 
if Michel Angelo’s genius and active and useful life amply de- 
grves, and ought indeed to have received long before so late 
aperiod as the present. 





co 


ler Me Ant. I.—The Effects of Civilization on the People in Fu- 
la ropean. States. Charles Hall, M.D. 349 Pages. Oc- 
ed lave. Price 8s. Ostell and Chappel. London. 1805. _ 

t 

“ q [Concluded from P. 384.] 

; t ) 

nd T, those who impute blameable motives to the authors of 


ly MM inquiries like the present, Dr. Hall observes : 

the | 

m- fa «=f Ifany man thinks the people suffer the calamities which I have 
led, Mam @clared myself to believe they do; and also if he is persuaded that the 
tere use assigned is the true cause of these calamities ; if he thinks this 
Fon isnot at all, or not sufficiently known; can he, if the principles. of 
» 9 tice, humanity, true patriotism, or religion, have any influence 
uly @ Mis mind, do otherwise than I have done? 

‘ These sufferings of the poor, in order to be seen, it has not been 
necessary to go in search of them; they occur every where, and ob. 
tude themselves on every body’s notice: more frequently, no doubt, 
hore mnavoidably and affectingly, to a medical practitioner than to 
‘*y other person. A physician does not go out of his-way >. does not 
Oli make inquiries in a subject he, has no concern with; does 
tet deviate from his proper line of duty, which is to alleviate, by all 











matters he has no knowledge of, nor presume to judge of that 








Of, ee 
“I trust, therefore, if will appear to every humane and candid 


‘Ast, That-the direct intention. of this work is to discover a. remedy 


ioe the evils attending civilization. 


‘Means in hispower, the sufferings of man ; does not intrude his opi- 


Which he has not received the proper means of enabling him ‘to form. 
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‘ Qdly, That, in order to discover and make known this remedy, it 
was necessary to inquire into and discover the cause of the evils. © 

‘ 3dly, That, in order to discover and demonstrate the cause of 
the evils, it was necessary to investigate their nature, and the reality 
of their existence. 

‘ 4thly, That, in order to induce those who had it in their power 
to remove those evils, and administer relief to the sufferers, it was 
necessary to state them in a full manner, and to demonstrate the 
cause of them; and that especially because those persons who are 
the causes of them, are probably ignorant of thetr being so. 

‘ If therefore the direct and obvious intention of the book js as 
above, and the means used to obtain what is intended are natural and 
necessary, the author cannot be responsible, or in any degree blam. 
able, for the oblique applications and consequences that may be ap. 
prehended from his statement of the evils, or of the inquiry into the 
cause of them.’—P. 223. 


He thinks that the facts set forth in this work, are not at all 
or but little known ; 


* or, if known by some certain persons, are intentionally suppressed, 
and kept back from the knowledge of the public. Is it generally 
known by the rich, that there is great reason to think that, out of 
nine or ten millions of people, no less a number than ‘five hundred 
thousand die annually for want? That the poor do not enjoy that 
content of mind which they are usually represented to do? Are they 
(the rich) aware of the pernicious effects of wealth, and the manner 
in which it operates in the production of these effects? Are they sen- 
sible of the real tendency of manufactures, trade, and commerce— 
that.they retract from millions the necessaries of life? Are they not, 
on the contrary, taught to believe, that, by encouraging them, they 
benefit the poor?» Are ‘they aware that they themselves are the 
real efficient causes of all the miseries of the poor ; assured, as 


they have ever been, that they were the source of all the plenty. 


and comforts of the poor? Are they sensible that the situation of 
the poor is not necessarily such as it is—but that it is the direct 
and necessary consequence of the system of civilization? Are 
they sensible that the effects of civilization, with regard to a 
nation, considered as the collected body of the ‘people, are con- 
trary to what they are commonly supposed to be, viz. to weaken 4 
nation, to impoverish a nation, to render a people more ignorant and 
more barbarous? Are they, the rich, sensible that they take to them- 
selves, without moving one of their fingers in producing them, nine- 


‘ tenths of the products of all the labour of the poor ; and only leave 


them the remaining one-tenth to subsist on? Do the rich consider that 
every thing they use or consume, though apparently so different from 
the coarse food, coarse clothing, &c. of the poor ; for instance, when 
they are wearing their fine laces, their silver and gold, their silks, their 
diamonds, &c. ; when they are sitting in their costly carriages; ™ 
short, in almost every action of their lives—that they are wasting and 
consuming the bread, the clothing, and the fuel, of the poor? Is all 
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his commonly known to the rich? If it is not, ought it not to be 
wade known to them ; to them who are the causes of it; to them who 
have it in their power to remove and remedy it; to them, of whom 
many, no doubt, when they know it, will be instantly disposed to 

ply the proper means to cure it? Are not such, therefore, to be 





made acquainted with the effects of their own actions—or is it a prin- 


ciple, and a determined resolution, in most civilized states, that the 
representations of the grievances of the poor, and the demonstrations 
of the causes of them, however great the former, or however clear 
the latter, are never to be made public, lest the poor should get a 
knowledge of them? I have presumed that this is not¢he case, but 


| that when the rulers in most civilized states, and the wealthy subjects 


of them, are informed of the evils they perhaps unknowingly occasion, 

will consent to such means as are necessary to remove them: and 
thishas been the motive and expectation that has produced the pre- 
sent work.—p. 231. 


In treating on the remedies for these evils, and on the hap- 
pieststate, the author gives it as his opinion, that 


6A people who, from an extreme civilization, should descend toa 
medium state, i.e. to one equally distant from their own, and that of 
asavage, would probably be placed in that situation which would be 


- the happiest that human nature is capable of enjoying.’—P. 259. 


He then discusses the arrangements and constitution of such 
aform of society, and maintains, that the keeping up a more 
equal state of property is practicable; and quotes, in proof of 
it, the example of the Jews under the immediate direction of 
God himself. 


* In the following passages of Scripture, Deuteronomy chap. xv. 
Leviticus chap. xxv. verse 10. Joshua chap. xxii. verse 8. ; it may be 
een that the debts contracted by individuals of the Jewish nation 
were remitted, and ceased to be recoverable, every seven years ; and 
that all landed estates, if alienated, returned to their former posses- 


tors every Jubilee, which was every fiftieth year. ie 


* All such persons as believe in the Divine origin of this institution, 


- Will not only believe the fact, that such a regulation was established ; 


but also acknowledge the wisdom and justice ofsuchalaw. And all 
other people must allow the fact.to be founded on as good historical 
tuthority as can be produced, it being not only on that of the sacred 
Wnitings, but also on that of the Jewish, Greek, and Roman histo- 


Kp the law and practice being continued down to their times.— 
B 3. > 


Men cannot be persuaded to be either temperate or equi- 

; hevertheless, so far from its being a*folly to preach 
lect temperance and equity, it is the highest wisdom. 
very step that men take towards this perfection, is accompa- 


Gry. Rev. Vou. I. May 1806. Nn 
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nied by a proportionate reward. If, in like manner, it were 
true that every step that is made in diminishing the inequality 
of mankind received its reward, the arguments held in this buok 
would not be at all invalidated by the impossibility there may 
be of correcting the various propensities and nature of man. 
The arguments drawn from the tendency of man to multiply 
indefinitely, when placed in favourable circumstances, and 
consequently to be reduced to greater misery than what he fled 
from, deserves a further consideration. Mr. Malthus observes, 
that this argument would not be at all affected by allowing 
that the produce of the earth may increase indefinitely, so long 
as it might be shewn that this increase was net in due propor. 
tion to the increase of mankind. Wego further. We assert, 
that it would not be at all affected by allowing the produce of 
the earth to increase any how, and in any ratio whatsoever. 
Food is the first and grand necessary of life that nature has 
dealt out sparingly ; and, for this reason, it has held a most 
conspicuous place in discussions on the wants of man. But if, 
instead of air being poured out in profusion around us, it had 
required labour and art to have procured sufficient supplies of 
it, air and food would have held that conspicuous place jointly, 
and air would have been the principal; for the want of air is 
still more pressing than that of food. But a certain allotment 
of space for each individual is still more inseparable from the 
very idea of man’s existence ; and, as the size of the earth puts 
bounds to the possible number of these allotments, we must 
allow (unless we adopt the most extravagant hypothesis in- 
deed) that the number of inhabitants the earth can maintain is 
limited : so that it would be waste of time in us to animadvert 
on the inadmissibility of Dr. Hall’s position, that ‘‘ the pro- 
duce of the land is in proportion to the labour bestowed on it.” 

Does then this famous principle of population oppose an 
eternal barrier to the amelioration of mankind? Not at all; 
although it is newly presented to us, it is not a new discovery, 
but has in all ages been taken into consideration wherever the 
circumstances have cailed for it. The thin and sparing popu- 
lation of modern Europe, in proportion to the known and ac- 
knowledged powers of the soil, had almost laid it to sleep, and 
justifies the writers on political economy for having more at- 
‘tended to the means of increasing the population, than of 
checking its superabundance. 

Let us hear what Dr. Hall says on this subject, in answer t6 
Mr. Malthus. After adverting to a passage in his own essay, 
which acknowledges that, in the course of nature, a time oa 
come when the earth would be fully peopled, he says : 


* The reason why I then took only a genera! notice of the possible 
arrival of this state, some time or other, is, 
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4 1st.—Because I suppose that in any case the period of its arrival 


is very distant; even although no preventive methods were 
used. 

¢ Qdly.—Because I suppose that by preventive methods it may be 
removed to a much more distant period, even with regard to 
the whole world; and with respect to any given nation, that 
it might be prevented altogether. 

‘ $3dly:—Because I suppose, that, if ever it docs happen in a state 
of equality, it will not be attended with evils in any proportion 
equal to the present. 

‘ 4thly—Because I suppose a part of a nation, especially a small 
part of it, to have no right to induce a state of want, disease, 
and mortality, on the other parts of it, exempting itself at the 
same time from them.’—P. 327. 


¢ To fill all the world, even if all the nations of Europe should 
alopt the plan of colonization, would take many generations, after 
they had arrived at a real super-population at home ; but if only one, 
ora few of them did it, the time it would take might be considered as 
vithoutend. And this perpetuity of happiness and plenty, whether 


‘itwould be or not in‘the power of all the nations in the world to ob- 


tain it; would certainly be in the power of any given nation. Are we 
nttoattempt a thing which we might succeed in, because if a]l others 
vere to do the same they could not all succeed ?’—», 332. 


‘This regulation of marriage it might be impossible to obtain in 
the civilized state of a nation; the rich there, who only have the 


power of making laws to enforce it, not undergoing the same hard- 


ships which the rest of the people do, and which render the restraint 
necessary ; but, on the contrary, reaping great advantages from those 
wry hardships, will never be prevailed on to submit to it. Butin 
thenatural state of over-population, if such ever should be, this, or 


ay other remedy, would easily be- applied; for every man being 


then in the same state, cvery. man affected in the same manner by the 
sisting circumstances, every man is equally interested, and equally 
inlined to submit to any Ordinances, wisely calculated to remove the 
tommon evil.’—p. 333. 


‘If the effects of the system of civilization are the direct and con. 
fant cause of the loss of the lives of so many people, and that in a man- 
tr which is attended with the greatest suiierings, what human power 
&@ right to establish or support such a system? If the rich have a 
nght, by the present degree of luxury, &c. to destroy the people they 
tow destroy, in order to keep the rest down to their present numbers ; 
they may introduce a still greater. quantity of luxuries, and that to an 

ite degree, and so destroy and reduce mankind to any num- 

tet,ad libitum. It is allowed that there is at present, and that there 

ys has been since civilization has taken place, Jand sufficient, if 

nore labour had been bestowed on it, to furnish necessaries of life to 

‘inhabitants, and of course to have prevented this loss of lives; 

n, therefore, is st PY with anticipating, at least, the 
Nn 
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evils, and bringing them on the people, long before they would other. 
wise have been afflicted with them ; and consequently has been the 
occasion of the destruction of all those that have hitherto been de. 
stroyed by this cause. If by bringing those evils on them, those eyj}; 
were rendered lighter than if they had been suffered to come on at 
their own time, (as that destructive disease the small-pox is made 
milder by inoculation,) something might be said in behalf of it: but 
this reason or pretence is not offered. The keeping the mass of the 
people down can only be effected in the present state by bringing 
scarcity, want, and disease on them; and these must be in such a 
degree as to destroy (a policy shocking to think of) as many of the 
people as is necessary to prevent them from rising above the number 
required ; and of course the artificial want must be in such degree at 
least as the natural apprehended want ; else it would not produce the 
effect desired.’—pr. 337. 














¢ These are the arguments that ought to be refuted by the Anti 
vandalists, but by them they are wholly avoided. ‘They must allow 
all this to be true when applied to the present time, and to continue to 
be true until the earth can, by no means possible, be made to pro. 
duce sufficient for its inhabitants. The rapid tendency there is in all 
animals to increase is evident; and that the increase has been kept 
down in all the nations of Europe, by destroying in various manners 
the young of the human species, is also evident to every the most cur. 
sary observer.—Mr. Malthus has travelled, it seems, over Europe, to 
evince the truth of these observations : for my part, I think that when 
I employed two or three pages in proving them, 1 did more than was 
necessary. But to prove that all these means, by which the mass of 
the people are kept down, are just and necessary at the present time, 
this would require great labour indeed. The question at issue 1s, 
Whether an evil, that may invade mankind at a distant period, in 
certain possible contingencies, and in different degrecs of severity, 
and which may then be much mitigated, and even wholly removed, 
can be justly brought on the present generation in its utmost degree 
of force and malignity, in order to exempt a few from it, and by 
which exemption they are rendered: capable and strongly disposed to 
add greatly'to the evil? This is the question,—it demands an auswet. 
—Pp. 343. 


* To whatever number the people may be reduced in a civilized 
‘state, suppose to one-half of the former number, that number would 
be still as much too great as ever it was for the quantity of sustenance 
the country would produce. The matter is, not what the Jand might 
be made to produce, but what it would be suffered to produce: asis 
the case at present: it docs not yield what it might be made to yield, 
but what it is permitted to yield. We have before demonstrated, that 
wealth is power over the labour of the poor; and that the rich can 
direct their labour in any line they please. Ii the labouring people 
were reduced to half their number, the same smali proportion of thes? 
labouring people would (in case the same state of property be cont 
nucd) be employed to raise the necessaries of life for the whole; am 
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he same great proportion would be employed in the manufactures 
gat is at present: the same cause would remain, the same effect would 
follow: the relative numbers of hands in each employment would be 
hesame ; and of course the same relative quantity of sustenance pro-~ 
duced; consequently the same want to the poor ; the same profusion 
i the rich. Hence we have said truly, that a remedy for the evils of 
irilization is in a state of civilization absolutely unattainable. Ef. 
gctive checks can only be applied in a state of equality of property.’ 
—?, 346. 


Are there not-civilized countries less populous than England 
in proportion to the fertility of their soils, and yet more 
abounding in misery ? And what is this superabundance of 
misery chargeable upon but the forms and institutions of so- 
ciety in those countries? The shape in which this miser 
chiefly exhibits itself is insufficiency of food ; but it is child- 
ish therefore to attribute it to this insufficiency as a primary 
cause. Where has the experiment been tried, of making a 
country yield the most possible, consistently with the ease and 
comfort of the inhabitants, and-having it shared out fairly 
among them? Where is the civilized country in which a few 
have not seized upon the whole, and made the rest of the in- 
habitants subservient to their pleasure? And what can be so 
umatural, so contrary to the sentiments of the best and most 
enlightened moralists of all ages, as to attribute the miseries 
of mankind to any thing else than their inordinate lusts and 
passions, T'o suppose a nation animated by the divine spirit 
of brotherly love, striving with sincerity of heart to obey the 
precepts of God and nature, and to suppose that the znevitadle 
consequence would be famine, is, we think, the most atheisti- 
cal hypothesis that ever yet has been broached. _Would God 
look down with indifference on his most virtuous children 
struggling with want, and suffer them to perish for their obe- 
dience to his precepts? Ought we not rather to suppose, that 


He has'implanted some latent principle in human nature, and 


inthe constitution of the universe, that will obviate this seem- 
ing difficulty in due season? The too great prolificness of men 
may be limited (as it certainly can) from moral or (perhaps) 
pe physical causes, when his inordinate propensities shall 
have been subdued. - Whether such a time will ever arrive, is 


Pee nthes question, and bears nothing on the argument. 
tr 


imits, which we have already exceeded, do not allow us 
9 enter-more fully into this question. The accurate investi- 
gation of it requires a previous discussion of many others, and 
ticularly of such as relate to the determination of the real 
appiness of man, and of the best states of society that have 
therto existed. , 
. Whatever’ may be the true and final result of investigations 
itty these subjects, we recommend the perusal of Dr. Hall’s 
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book to our readers, both for its own merit, and for the impor. 
tant reflexions it awakens in the mind on points of the highest 
interest. The magnitude of these interests has absorbed our 
critical faculties, and almost prevented us from noticing cer. 
tain imperféctions of stile, with which, as critics by profession, 
we ought perhaps to have been more particularly struck. 








Art. III.—7?avels, after the Peace of Anuens, through Parts of 
France, Switzlerland, Italy, and Germany. By J. G, 
Lemaistre, Esg. Octavo. ThreeVols. J. Johnson, 1806, 


‘Laz writer of these Travels established his reputation as a 
literary character by a former work, entitled, 4 rough Sketch 
of Modern Paris, which merited and obtained -public appro- 
bations and laid the foundation of the present publication; 
the volunre before us being a continuation of a tour begun by 
a visit to the French capital. 

‘The dedication to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is 
manly and delicate ; and ‘* it is an humble tribute not rendered 
by flattery to grandeur, but by truth to personal merit.” 
Amongst other motives which induced him to offer it, he notices 
one not gencrally known. -On his return to England he found 
that the Prince, not satisfied with extending the sources of 
classical Knowledge abroad, had deigned to become at home 
the general patron of living merit, and the prop of desponding 
genius, by granting a liberal annual sum to The Society for 
establishing alLiterary Fund for the Relief of deserving Authors 
an Distress; and a further annual sum of two hundred pounds 
for the rent ofa suitable- house for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of this most'laudable institution. The principal aim of 
this work is to point out the changes and their effects which 
the French Revolution has produced on the face of Europe—to 
enumerate the.objects most worthy of notice which have 
escaped the rapacity of France—and to describe the nations 
visited by the author as they appeared during the short inter- 
val of peace. The familiar mode of epistolary correspondence 
is adopted in the execution of his plan, the communications 
being addressed to a friend ina series of letters; it also appears 
that Mr. and Mrs, Lemaistre constantly travelled together, 
sometimes without, but frequently with company. The first 

etter, Vol. I. is dated at Lyons, May 21, 1802, and givesa 
brief description of a pleasant journey from Paris, by that well- 
known route through Fontainbleau, Sens, Dijons, and Chalons- 
sur-Soane. The only object worthy of notice in the first day’s 
journey was the palace of Fontainbleau, formerly the splendid 
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gsidence of the kings of France, and the favourite retreat of 
he last unfortunate monarch. The forest that surrounds’ it 
asts a melancholy gloom on the superb edifice, ill-suited to 
jelively disposition of the queen, who so thoroughly disliked 
his residence, that she shed tears whenever she accompanied 
he king to this palace, which is now deserted and rapidly | 
filing into decay. 


- The furniture has been removed ; and the large mirrors, formerly 
yen inthe principal apartments, have been stolen; but the orna- 


petal paintings of the walls are still fresh and undamaged. The 
's boudoir (private apartment) alone has been saved from 
jstruction by the contrivance of a servant who lived in the royal 
mily; the, fine glasses-and the superb gilding still remain; and 
is left to prove the tast® and magnificence with which it was 
mee decorated. | 
‘The town, which principally depended on the king and the per- 
wasattached to his suite, is now as neglected and forlorn as the royal 
midence. The principal houses are shut up; poverty marks the 
ce of the greater part of the inhabitants, and grass was 
rowing in the streets.’ 


Astrange inaccuracy occurs in the date of letter 2. Lyons, 
May 22, when the author says, ‘* I intend leaving Lyons in the 
wurse of to-day ;” this leaves but one day for visiting the 
mrious objects Jesceteady which we find by the perusal of the 
tntents, took up several days; indeed from this, and some 

circumstances, which cannot escape notice, particularly 
thelist of errata prefixed to Vol. L we apprehend that the 
manuscript was not sufficiently revised before it was sent to 


the —_ 
he first object to which our travellers directed their steps 
t Lyons was the once fine square called Belcour, where the 


laces of the resident nobility once’stood. All those magni- 


t edifices, as well as the private houses of the wealthy 
netchants and manufacturers, were levelled with the ground ; 
and the owners, who had not the good fortune to escape, were 
uhumanly massacred by Collot d’ Herbois and. his sanguinary 
Soclates, acting under, though probably exceeding the orders 
ifthe National Convention. On this melancholy subject it 
™ Not necessary to enlarge, since. the horrid details have 

too often repeated in various histories of the French 

Revolution, and in memoirs of the cruel monsters who were 
Principal actors in those dreadful tragedies. 

xious to see the different articles fabricated in a city once 





celebrated for the richness, fashion, and variety of its manu- 


res, Mr, Lemaistre ‘¢ went to a silk manufactory, to a 
Tevet manufactory, and to a manufactory of embroidered 
alk,” better distinguished as gold and silver embroidered 

as they are called by the French merchants. Finding 











—== 
but one or two persons employed in each room, he could not 
help expressing his surprise, when he was informed ‘ that no 
number of daily workmen is hired by any master in these differ. 
ent lines, but that each individual performs at home the task 
assigned him. I was obliged,” says he, ‘ to be satisfied with 
the answer, my stay at Lyons being too short to enable me to 
ascertain whether such be the truth, or a pretext serving as 
an apology for the few hands whichI saw engaged.” Had he 
been better acquainted with the mode of carrying on the dif. 

i ferent branches of the silk manufactory, he might have known 

- that the Spitalfields silk manufactory was always conducted in 

the same manner ; privacy being required, that their patterns 
may not be stolen, or their mode of working them, by public 
exhibitions: and though some discontented persons informed 
him that their respective ¢rades had been rujned by the evils of 
war and revolution, but that business at present began to 
revive, yet it isan undoubted fact that the rich silks and the 
embroidered gold and silver stuffs of Lyonsare as much called 
for as ever-in all the capital cities of Europe, and as much 
worn by the nobility and other persons of rank at their respect. 
ive courts; and itis evident that Lyons was in a flourishing state 
when our author visited it, from his own account of the state 
of the public buildings, either the old ones remaining unde- 
stroyed, or new ones being erected. See his description of the 
Hotel de Ville, or Town Hall, *‘ the principal parts of which 
are handsome, commodious, and becoming the great city to 
which they belong.” His account of the Hotel Dieu, or prin. 
cipal hospital, pages 11 and 12, where he says, “¢ no town in the 
universe can boast of an institution more honourable, more 
useful, or more praise-worthy. The several vast apartments, 
cleanliness, good accommodations, &c. all indicate a state of 
prosperity—the row of handsome houses built on the watergide 
—the library—and several other public buildings which J yon 
possesses, but which I had not sufficient time to see,”’ all con 
firm our remark. It would have been kind to have omitted the 
political disposition of the inhabitants, page 15, in consider 

‘ation that this work is likely to be translated and.read at Paris. 

The next journey was from Lyons to Geneva, the subject o 
Letter 3. The beautiful scenery on the road attracted the 
admiration of dur travellers ; vast mountains, picturesque val 
lies, and rich pasturages, formed so many interesting features 
in the grand and pleasing landscapes. Arrived at Geneva, the 
geographical account of that ancient city is borrowed from 
Mr. Coxe’s Travels: but the judicious remarks on the present 
state of the civil policy, of the manners, customs, and society 
of the inhabitants in their present situation, as a department 
of the French empire, are new and highly interesting ; and!" 
all cases where the author depends upon his owa personal 10 
spection and observation, perfect! ycorrect. In other instances 
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relying on what he was told, his own prejudices against the 
french, induce him to give eredit to interested.partizans or 
igsinnating flatterers; such is the information he rotessoe | 











that the inhabitants of Geneva takeevery occasion to avo 
the company of the French officers, and that, ‘* though the 
military behave themselves with the greatest propriety, and 
até commanded by an officer of merit, formerly a man of 
-as Ma rank, none are received in the houses of the principal citizens.” 
‘he Besides the improbability and impolicy of such a line of con- 
lif. HM dact, evidence might easily be produced in London of respect- 
wn able persons who have in the evening assemblies, called - 
in Surées, at Geneva, met with French officers, associated with 
rns the families of the first distinction, and the most reputable 
lic WR citizens, and treated with every mark of esteem and friend- 
ied HM ship. 

of The following narrative of an ancient usage, which is still ob- 
to MM served, is perfectly correct. ‘‘ The daughters, of the Genevese 
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he iM are from their earliest years formed into circles of fourteen or 
led @M fifteen, of corresponding ages, selected by their respective 
ich others from among the children of their friends. The 


ct- i young ladies constituting such circle or party meet every sun- 
ate MM day evening at the house of one of their parents ; each mother 
ate MM receiving in her turn the friends of her daughter, and giving 
le- them tea, ices, and other such refreshments. They amuse 
the themselves in their little assemblies with the innocent 
ch ont suited to their age, with work, dancing, and confi- 
ntial conversation. No man, however nearly related to 
il: @ any of them, is admitted into these parties till one of the mem- 
he bersis married. As soon as this event takes place, she who has 
te B® changed her situation becorties the chaperon of her fornver 
'S) BB wsociates; and under. her auspices single gentlemen are 


Edie oe 


i. teceived in the sunday cofteries of the female friend, till by 
Ce BE degrees the others become as fortunate as their introductress. 
"’ @@ Nor does their union end here: the attachments of early youth 
he are not easily eradicated. In maturer years’ those habits of 


intimacy, which were contracted in infancy, aré continued ; 
and the married women of Geneva generally spend theit livég 
in the society of those who were the companions and play 
fellows of their girlish-days. The ¢hildren of these form iri 
their turns a similar circle; and it is: no uncommon thihg to 
sad see a oot of females whose hereditary union may be Thus 

traced for many centuries. This institution, as a’ bond of 
mm compl and a source of ‘happiness, catinot be too highly 
“ _ lt affords great pleasure to the reviewer" of this article, who 
merly resided some time at Geneva, to be informed that thé 
Baiversity has not materialty suffered’ by the change of govern- 
GEN. Rev, Vol. 1. Mag 1806. «** “ OG 
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‘ It was settled by the capitulation, that Geneva should retain 
as a corporate city, its public property; and out of this fund the 
salaries of the clergy and of the professors are paid. The library 
(a very cclebrated collection) still. remains, and has not, I believe, 
experienced any loss. The persons who fill the different chairs are 
men Of superior knowledge and distinguished talents ; and liberaj 
encouragement is given to the pursuits of literature. The annual 
prizes are publicly distributed, as in the time of the independence of 
Geneva ; with this only alteration, that the Mayor, as principal ma. 
gistrate of the city, confers the honour instead of the Syndics; in 
every other respect the same ceremanies are observed. | 

* Geneva is still the seat of learning, of science, and of genius. Al] 
the inhabitants are well informed, and disposed ‘to literary occupa- 
tions; while many hold a distinguished place in the republic of 
tetters. Medicine also is cultivated with much suécess, and several 
eminent physicians are constantly resident. : 

‘ The mechanical arts continue to give bread to thousands; and the 
watchmakers in particular retain their former activity, while inferior 
watches are sold at all prices, and some so low asa guinea. Time- 
pieces are made here of the highest value, and with the greatest per- 
fection. ‘The art of printing is still carried on to a great extent, and 
few towns are better supplied with books and publications of all 
Sorts,’ : Pets 3 


An account of several excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, by water, on the lake ; and; by land, to the mountain 
called the Saleve, and to Ferney, the residence of the cele- 
brated Voltaire, render letter 4 very entertaining ; especially 
by a regular and minute description of the chateau and its 
apartments and furniture, inscriptions, &c. by Voltaire; of 
the parish church erected by him; and of the alterations and 
additions made by Mr. B——, to whom the chateau now be- 
longs ; and who, in conversation with our travellers, displayed 
aconsiderable degree of vanity respecting his improvements 
of the edifice, and of the garden and adjacent grounds. 

Letter 5 opens with a journey to the Glacieres of Savoy; 
the valley of Chamouny, the entrance of the Valais, and 
of Switzerland from Savoy. © The journey is continued 
from Bex, the first town -of Switnetland, famous for its 
salt mines and works, formerly carried on by an inspector, 
under and for the account of the government of Berne. Dis- 
appointed in their visit to the Salines, expecting more from a 
view of the works than they found, our travellers passed on 
to Vevay, and from thence to Lausanne. The whole of this 
journey is destitute of novelty or originality; part of the 

riptions is avowedly horrowed from Coxe’s, and the re 
mainder might be gleaned from the numerous publications 
Jeng since extant, of Tours through Savoy to Switzerland. A 
second excursion is made to Secheron, a pleasant village at @ 
smal! distance from Geneva, where M, Lemaistre and his lady 
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rested from their labours for a short time, and then returned 
to Lausanne, having been pleaséd with what they had before 
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gen in its neighbourhood, which determined them to fix 


their residence there for some time... i : 
"The country in the vicinity .of Lausanne. surpasses every 
thing in Europe. The Alps on one-side, with the rocks of 
Maflerie and the Coast of Savoy;  and.on the other Mount 
Jura, the lake Leman, the pleasure grounds and villas on its 
banks, the high cultivation of its fields, the shade afforded, by 
the woods andilarge trees scattered about the innumerable lanes 
which form the communication between the adjoining villages, 
the excellence of the roads, and -the general ease and decent 
arance of the people, give this spot so many advantages, 
that our traveller thinks himself fully justified in giving it the 
preference to every other place he has yet seen on,the, conti- 
t. As for the town itself, though not remarkable either for 
Piciitectine or its extent, itis.a pleasant residence; the 
houses on one side looking, onthe lakes; and on the other 
having extensive prospects oyer rich vineyards and. elegant 
villas ; of the plentiful markets, the excellent trout. and perch 
of the lakes, and the pure salubrious fountain water, M, Le- 
maistre has omitted taking notice. Lausanne and its neigh. 
bourhood, more especially the beautiful village of Ouché, at 
the short distance of half a, mile, is seldom. without some 
English families; and this is the more agreeable to their 
countrymen on their travels, on account of the gradations of 
rank which are strictly observed. by the natives; this town 
being before the: revolution subject. to the government of 
Berne, and participating in,.all.its.aristrocratical principles: 
A most ridiculous instance of the absurd.degree to- which these 
distinctions are carried. is.given by our apthor, page 7]. 

We add with regret, that our author's anecdotes of the cele- 
brated historian Mr. Gibbon, who resided many. years at 
Lausanne, is not only imperfect but very erroneous, owing to 
the credit he has implicitly given, to the reporters ; and this is 
the more surprising, as it appears by a note-to page 75, that he 
has inspected Lord Sheffield’s. Memoirs.of Gibbon. + Had he 


carefully perused the whole account the noble lord has given of - 
his departed friend, during his residence at,Lausanne, he mnst: 


tave been convinced of the misrepresentations in his anecdotes. 
Adistiniction of times and circumstances would have confounded 

tidiculoys story, of his kneeling. to declare his. passion for a 
certain lady, and being, too,heavy.to..get ups even with the 
assistance of the fair-one, she was obliged-to, eall inher ser- 


Yant to raise him from his humiliating posture, can only refer: 
to the well-known fact, that he paid. his, addresses whilst a: 


ung man and, astudent.at the. college, long ;bhefore his resi« 
“Oe. hy 


ence at Lausanne, to Miss -++-, afterwards the: wife of the 
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celebrated financier'Mr. Necker, who politely refused hj, 
offers, and at that period he was neither corpulent nor 
heavy. His extreme corpulency, which came on gradual 

some years before he died, was occasioned by want of exer. 
cise. ‘The disorder which proved fatal to him, the hydrocel 
which he thought proper to conceal from his nearest friends, 
though it was visible externally to all who saw him, pre. 
vented his walking, and obliged him to pay all his visits 
in a sedan chair, because the irregular ascents and descents 
of the streets of Lausanne, roughly paved and situated ona 
rock, rendered a coach or chaise insupportable :—this disorder 
was an absolute impediment to a matrimonial change of condi- 
tion, and the true cause of-his life of celibacy ; not any want of 
an inclination for amours, which were frequently the subjects 
of his conversation with the Swiss ladies. Let the reader com: 
pare these observations with Vol. I. page 77. Much more 
pleasing, and doubly so, as being accurate, is the account of 
a visit made by Mr. and Mrs. ~Lemaistre, accompanied bya 
gentleman of Lausanne, to the Baroness Montolieu, the author 
of the entertaining novel. of Caroline de Litchfield, and her 
sister, Mademoiselle de Botters, both residing in the pretty 
village of Bustgni, about six miles from Lausanne, in separate 
houses, communicating with each other by means of their 
respective gardens ond both. built and furnished alike.” See 


s 82 to 85. 3 
i: Boogy) another pretty village on a different road, stands on 
an eminence, and is remarkable fur its signal house, which 
commands the whole length of the coast of Lake Leman, from 
Bex to Geneva; a faggot upon a high pole is constantly 
kept in readiness to be set on fire, to alarm all the 
towns of Switzerland of the approach of an enemy, or by 
a centine! who lives in a little stone cottage called the signal 


house, for that purpose; and though visited by all travellers 


as a great curiosity, no mention is made of it in this work. 

A tour round the Cantons, or rather a rapid progress through 
the principal parts of Switzlerland is described in Ictter 7, 
“‘ copied verbatim from a journal taken with a pencil on the 
road,” whiclythe writer says, ‘ he shall not attempt to orna- 
ment, nor even‘to correct.” . But surely, since he thougtt 
proper to lay it before the public, he might have corrected it 
at home. And here we must take the opportunity, in justice 
to the purchasers of works ofa similar nature, to reprobate the 
prevailing abuse of extending materials for two volumes to three, 
and so on in proportion. «Inthe present-instance the author, 
who takes occasion frequentiy: to inform his readers that he 
teavelléd in his own chariot, with servants, &e.; consequently, 
that he is a man ‘of independent ‘fortdne; ‘has spun out his 
work by means of very long tables of the-contents of forty-two 
letters prefixed to Vols. I. an@ H.)and duplicates of these con- 
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tents are placed again at the head of each letter. A work divided 
into chapters may admit of separate heads, byt who would 
expect to find at the head of a familiar letter addressed to a 
fiend with the title of MZy dear Str, a repetition of contents, 
xcupying nearly a pageandahalf, and differing only from 
| the body of the letter, in some instances, by two or three 
' words less? Example—Letter 7, from the head contents. 


FN OC eS 


. Sursee—-Lac de Sampach: Inthe letter, page 114, 

3 

a4 ‘After a tiresome stage, we reached, at twelve o'clock, the 
r gretched, little, priest-ridden town of Sursee ; in which, amidst filth, 
_ yretchedness, and gloomy solitude, a splendid church raises its 


f insulting head.’—‘ On our road to Lucerne, soon after leaving Sursee, 
we passed by the Lac de Sempach, a small lake, which appeared, as 


? faras I could judge from viewing it in such unfavourable weatker, 
; (the rain falling-in torrents) to possess many beauties, It is alse 
clebrated for a great battle fought near its banks,’ 

: And this ‘is all we haye concérning a battle which fixed the 
; independence of Switzerland ; as our author has several notes 


from the works of other historians of Switzerland, he might 
y have borrowed an interesting account of this battle from Planta’s 
History of the Helyetic Confederacy. ‘To close this digression 
we have only to add, an enormous index at the end of Vol, Il, 
(which is only an appendix to the work), recapitulating the 
cmtents of the whole, which, without such management, would 
Ch lave made two handsome volumes. ‘The dearness of English 
books, justly complained of by foreigners as well as natives, 
; justifies the necessity of reforming the abuse ; and it is to be 
y hoped this reprehension of it in one case will be generally 
5 ittended to in future publications. | ili 

| Inthe journal of this tour much novelty could not be ex- 
ect d; the principal place and the scenery of the country 
laving heen so, often described by former travellers; but stilf 
h tis highly interesting, and will afford considerable entertain- 
ment to every reader, and much information to those who have 
: uever perused any other account of the most romantic country 


; in Europe ; and of a people distinguished for valour, public and 
+ i Mivate virtue, and elegant simplicity. © 

t A subject, applicable to the present time and circumstances, 
‘ ers itself to our notice, from which instruction may be drawn 
i ‘national utility. - 


" bist’. by trot an | ' | 
’ ‘I then proceeded on foot to Schwitz, through the well-known 


i falley ofthat name, which is beautifally picteresque*. « “As we walked 
, We saw a regiment of peasants drawa out: for-exercise, pro- 
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* Mr. Coxe’s description of Brunnen and Schwitz is given in a note to page 118. 
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perly armed, and accompanied by drums and fifes, but not dresseq in 
uniform, being only distinguis™-d by green boughs which they wore 
in their hats. This.was one of those corps which the smaller cantons 
animated by that courage which has, from time immemorial, distin, 
guished them, have lately raised, in order to restore their ancient ang 
much-loved constitution. In seeing these brave defenders of cjy; 
liberty marching over that plain which had witnessed the original 
establishment of Swiss independence, I could not help fancying that 
they were animated by the spirit of the first founders of the Helvetic 
league. The same courage, tempered by decency and order, was 
seen in these modern patriots as formerly glowed in the breasts of 
their heroic ancestors; and with whatever success their exértions 
may be attended, they at least deserve a fate no less happy than that 
of their forefathers.’ 










M. Lemaistre might have added, that these brave men and 
their countrymen of the other small cantons, anciently called 
the Forest Cantons, after defeating several detachments of 
Buonaparte’s veteran troops, compelled him to guarantee to 
them, by treaty, their former independence. 

The reviewer of this article has not the least doubt that the 
brave British volunteers would defend their country against 
the troops of the same lawless invader with equal intrepidity 
‘and ardour; but he is humbly of opinion that they would 
fight as-well,.and conquer as easily in their own clothes as in 
regimentals; and he well remembers that in the rebellion, 1745, 
when, not the repeated menaces of an invasion, but the actual 
approach of an enemy within ninety miles of London, caused 
every loyal citizen voluntarily to take up arms, to be daily 
exercised, and to keep watch nightly in different quarters of 
the city; this duty was performed with alacrity by masters, 
apprentices, and male servants capable of bearing arms, but in 
their usual-dress; not, a8 at present, circulating printed ad- 
dresses, calling upon every housekeeper, in many parishes, to 
subscribe for regimentals to clothe the defenders of their 
country, and of their own Property: 

a 
















The tour of Switzerland being completed by the return of 
our travellers to Geneva, a journey of considerable extent, 15 
soon after undertaken, in which a ai 2 field for observation 
on the changes effected by the superior force of France, m 
Italy and Germany, renders the subjects of the correspondence 
more important and more pleasing, consisting of a great variety 
of objects both curious and interesting, and’ more ample de- 
scriptions of the different nations and principal cities visited 
by the author, whose next letter is dated’fromMurin, and is 
reserved for another review. 


[To be continued]. 
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hat. IV.—An Examination of the British Doctrine, which 

_ subjects to capture a neytral- Trade not openin Time of Peace. 

_The second Edition. Containing a Letter from the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, to Lord Mulgrave, late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 8vo. America 
printed. London, reprinted for J. Jo hnson. 


reference to our Review of War in Disguise, or the Frauds 
f Neutral Flags, and of Brown’s Mysteries of Neutralization, 
nthe General Review for February, page 140 and 160, is re- 
commended as essentially necessary to be consulted and com- 
pared with the pamphlet now before us, which, though it is 
nota direct reply to those publications, includes an attempt 
refute the charges of injustice and fraud contained in them; 
and whilst it enters at large into a general-and able discussion 
ifthe grand question respecting the rights of neutral nations, 
sipposed to have been violated by the capture and condemna- 
tion of neutral ships and cargoes, founded on the British doc- 
tine maintained by the civilians and judges of our high court 
f admiralty, and by the lords commissioners for the deter- 
wining appeals in prize causes. Some preliminary axioms 
must be attended to, in the present publication, before we en- 
tr upon the examination of the British doctrine relative to the 
apture of neutral vessels in time of war, carrying on a trade 
withthe enemy of the nation making such capture. 


‘When war happens between any two or more nations, a question 
wises, in’ what respect it caw affect the commerce of nations not en- 
syed inthe war? Between tlie nations not engaged in the war, it is 
tident, that the commerce cannot be affected at all by a war between 


"AS a nation not engaged in the war remains in the same rclations 
of amity and of commercial pursuits with each of the belligerent 
uations as existed prior to the war, it would seem that the war could 
itaffect the intercourse between the neutral and either of the belli- 
frent nations ; and that the neutral nation might treat and trade with 
tther or both the belligerent nations, with the same freedom as if no 
warhad arisen between them. This, asthe grand rule, is sufficiently 
stablished. : : 
* But inasmuch as the trade of a neutral nation with a belligerent 
tution might, in certain special cases, affect the safety of its antago- 
ust, usage, founded on the principle of necessity, has admitted a few 
Ei ny to the general rule. ; v3 
‘thus, all instruments of war, going into the hands of one belli. 
eo nation, may be intercepted on the high séas’by its’ adversary. 
like manner,.a neytral trade with a place actually besieged is liable - 
be interrupted by the besiegers. ¢ 
* It is maintained also, on one side, though strongly contested on 
the other, that the property of a nation at war, ina neutral ship, 


Py be seized and condemned by the enemy of that nation. 
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‘ To these exceptions, Great Britain has undertakeu to add ano. 
ther, as important as it is new. She asserts a right to intercept the 
trade of neutrals with her enemies, in all cases where the trade, as jt 
respects the ship, the cargo, or even thé individual port of destina, 
fion, was not as free before the war as it is made during the war. 

‘ In applying thig doctrine, the British government and the courts 
have not as yet extended it beyond the trade of neutrals on the coasts 
and with the colonies of enemies. But it is manifest that this limita. 
tion is founded in’ considerations of expediency only ; and that the 
doctrine.is necessarily applicable to every other branch of neutral 
commerce with a belligerent nation, which was not open to the same 
nation in time of peace. It might indeed with equal reasan be ex. 
tended further. It would not be unfair, therefore, in examining the 
doctrine asserted by Great Britain, to view it in the whole extent of 


which it is susceptible. But the latitude in which it is avowed, and | 


carried into operation, sufficiently demands the serious attention of 
all nations; but more than any, that of the United States, whose 
commerce more than any is the victim to this belligerent pretension, 


It will be recollected by. our readers, that the heaviest 
charges of frauds and abuses under cover of neutral flags, were 
brought by the authors of War in Disguise and of the Mysteries 
of Neutralization, chiefly against the Prussians and the Ameri- 
cans. The former being now at war with Great Britain, the 
Jatter became more immediately eoncerned in the decision of 
the question under consideration, which cannot be too closely 
and deliberately discussed, since the future tranquillity and 
amity of two powerful nations depends on the issue: in the 
mean time, let it be remembered, that the rigorous operation 
of the doctrine here contested, by the seizure of great numbers 
of American vessels, and the condemnation of many, had oc 
casioned such a misunderstanding between the United States 
of America and Great Britain, as would, most probably, have 
ended in open hostilities, if the prudence and moderation of 
his Majesty’s present Ministers had not timely prevented it. 
After a few more introductory remarks, resulting from the 
foregoing axioms, our learned author, who appears to be wel 
versed in the sciences of civil law and general politics, pro 
to the trial of the cause, by a candid.examination of the fo! 
Jowing testimonials : 


First, Of the written authority most generally received as the de 
itions and oracles of the law of nations. 
Secondly, Of the evidence of treaties. 
Thirdly, Of the jadgment of nations o/her than Great Britain. | 
Fourthly, Of the conduct of Great Britain herself. 
. Fifthly, Of the reasoning employed in favour, of the principle. 


Withrespect to the written documents, the author observ 
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¢ that it cannot be necessary to examine the historical fragments which 
have been gleaned by modern authors, as evidence of the usage and 
fenets of the civilized nations of antiquity. The great change which 
jas taken place in the state of manners, in the paxims of war, and 
in the course of commerce, make it pretty certain, that either nothi 
yould be found relating to the question, or nothing sufficiently appli- 
able to deserve-attention in deciding it. ‘There is but little hazard 
in saying, that in none.of the learned collections is a single fact pre. 
gated, which countenances the British pretensions, or even shows 
that a single ancient nation asserted or acted upon it.’ : 


-_ = 





‘ 


The authority of Grotius, who is not unjustly considered as 
jn some respects the father of the modern code of nations, is 
chiefly relied on, in this first division of the trial; but the pas- 
sages cited are too long for insertion in our Review ; and as we 
cannot entertain a doubt, that thé-mercantile and maritime 
classes of our fellow-subjects who are more ‘or less interested 
inthe subject, as well as others, who may be excited by cu- 
tiosity, will be <dlisposed to pernss the whole argument, we 
iefer them to pages 7to 13. The spirit of those passages, taken 
altogether, according’to this author, can leave no doubt as to 
the side on which the authority of Grotius is to be placed. He 
expressly limits the general right of war against the propert 
of neutrals, to cases of that evident and ertreme necessity hich 


‘must always make a law for itself whenever it exists ; 


‘hut which can never be applied to the cases falling within the belli- 
geent claim asserted by Great Britain’ — 


This last assertidn cannot be’maintained; for, in several 


tases, the extreme necessity did exist, and was so far appli- 


able to our belligerent claims, as to justify both the capture 
ad the subsequent judicial condemnation, | 

_ Pafiendorff’s sentiments on the general question, whether we 
vs. 4 hinder -neutral nations from trading, during the war, 
withthe enemy, is collected from a letter noticed by Barbey- 


TAC as having been written by that celebrated political author, 


to Groningius, a civilian who had consuited Puffendorff on a 
teatise he had planned upon free navigation, This famous 
ktter has undergone much discussion 3 and seeming to glance 
atthe British principle of intercepting a commerce opened to 
teutrals in time of War, it is copied, at full length from p. 14 
%17.. One remarkable passage we cannot omit, as it explains 


‘the.ground upon which Great Britain has proceeded in carry- 


ing itsclaim into operation, | “ 
_ * The question is certainly one of those which have not yet been 
Sttled upon any clear or undcniable principles ; so as to afford a ge- 


Rral rule to mankind. In all the examples’ brought upon this sub 


Gey. Rev. Vol. I. May, 1806. Pp ) 


‘ 
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ject, there is a mixture of right and fact. Each nation usually a). 
lows or forbids the maritime commerce of neutral people with jt, 
enemy, either according as it is its interest to preserve the friendship 
of those people, or it finds itself strong enough to obtain from them 
what it requires.’ , 





Perhaps the strong interest which we had to preserve the 
friendship of the American states was too little attended to jn 
the cases of some captures, which excited heavy complaints 
and sharp remonstrances on their part. To form a correct 
judgment upon this delicate point, it is essentially necessary to 
read with cool delibeyation—The Letter from the Minister Ple. 
nipotentiary of the Umited States to Lord Mulzrave, late Secre. 
tary of State to his Majesty for Foreign Affairs. It is dated 
from Cumberland Place,,$eptember 23, 1805, a-few months 
prior to the dissolution of the late administration, was com. 
municated to congress by the president, published by their 
order in America, and now annexed to the present edition of 
the Examination of the British Doctrine, &c. as a state paper 
and authentic document. 

Bynkershoek, a Prussian, is the authority next in the order 
of time. He treats the subject of belligerent and neutral re- 
Jations with more attention, and explains his ideas with more 
precision, than any of his predecessors See his arguments at 
length, from the original in Latin, with translated extracts in 
hale p. 18 to 23. ‘The conclusion, by~our author, runs 
thus : 


¢ From this distinct and full view of the sentiments of Bynkers- 
hoek, it is clear, that the whole weight of his authority is opposed to 
the principle advanced by Great Britain’ 


The reputation which Vatel (on the law of nations) enjoys 
in Great Britain, requires that he should be particularly con- 
sulted on this subject. As the basis of the true doctrine on 
the subject of neutral commerce, he lays down these princi- 
ples: ‘* That a neutral nation is bound to an exact impartla 
ity; that this impartiality relates solely to the war: thea, 
making impartiality the test of lawfulness in the conduct o 
anit and the mere pursuit of their own interest, without 
a design to injure any of the belligerents, the test of impartia- 
lity, he enters more particularly on the discussion of the ac- 
tive trade which neutral nations carry on with those at war.” 
—P. 25 to 31. 

-Martens is the last authority whose evidence ought to be 
heard on this question ; he was a professor of Jaw ina Hano- 
verian university, with a salary from the king of Great Br 
tain, as elector of Hanover, and has distinguished himself by 
several publications, which demonstrate his critical judgment 
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of the law of nations, and the extent of his reséarches in order 
to verify and elucidate it. 

On the present subject, his authority is clear and full. He 
speaks firgt of neutral commerce according to the universal 
law of nations, and next of the modern law of nations with re- 

to neutral commerce, and its freedom as acknowledged 
by the powers of Europe: Admitting that necessity may au- 
thorise a power at war to hinder the conveyance of warlike 
sores to its enemies, so far as to sequester them till the end of 
the war, or to take them at their full value for his own use. 
Also, that the power at war may prohibit all commerce with 
sach places, ** as he is able to keep so blocked up as to pte- 
vent any foreigner from entering.” 

He then proceeds to maintain— 

“ That, since a belligerent power cannot exercise hostili- 
ties in~a neutral place, nor confiscate property belonging .to 
neutral subjects, such power ought not to confiscate the goods 
ofan enemy found in a neutral vessel navigating on a free or 
neutral sea, nor neutral goods found in the véssel of an enemy, 
provided however, in both cases, that these goods are not 
warlike stores,” 

With respect to the modern law of nations, he states it to 
be generally acknowledged by the powers of Europe, “ that a 
neutral power ought not to transport to either of the bellige- 
tent powers merchandises unequivocally intended for warlike 
purposes ; that treaties have sometimes swelled out this list 
with articles not evidently and unequivocally intended for 
such purposes ; at others have expressly declared these not to 
be contraband ; and that this last ought to be presumed tobe 
the case between powers having no treaties on the subject.” 
Merchandises then, which are‘not contraband, neutral powers 
have a right to transport them to the enemy, except it be to 
places blockaded. 











* Thus the authority of Martens undeniably concurs with that of 
his great predecessors, in deciding that the commerce between neutral 
and belligerent nations, with a very few @xceptions, is entirely free, 
and that these exceptions do not include any such pretension as that 
Great Britain, fo prohibit a trade otherwise lawful, merely because 
it might have been laid open to neutrals in consequence of the war.’ 


As we Cannot enter into the details given by the author, it 
May not be improper briefly to explain to our readers the 
principle upon which Martens, his predecessors, and himself, 
ground their opposition tothe conduct of Great Britain in the 
pulp war.—If France, in time of peace, chose tocarry on 

commerce at sea in Prussian or American vessels, instead 
of employing her own, ae being a legal commerce, she has 
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the same right in time of war, provided her-merchandises are 
not contraband of war, nor transported to blockaded places, 

We come now to the second part of.the Examination—Tjj 
ev idence of treaties. Preliminary postulatum : 








te 


‘ All writers on the law of nations, as wel didactic as polemic, 
avail themselves, whenever they can, of the authority of treaties,’ 


The result of an appeal to that evidence, according to our 
author, is conclusive against the British pretension. 


‘ It may,’ says he, * be confidently affirmed, that on no point 
ever drawn into question, ‘he evidence of treaties was more uniform, 
more extensive, Or more satisfactory.’ ? 


Ex patiating on this pe of his Examination, he introduces 
a number of treaties, distinguishing, 

First, Those to which Great Britain ts not a party. 

Secondly, Treaties to which England first, and then Great 
Britain was a party. 

The-conduct of other nations, the ¢Azrd division of the trial, 
is slightly noticed, the evidence from this source being merely 
negative, yet, not on that account with us a convincing eflect. 
—P. 75. 

But, the fourth point—TZhe conduct of Great Britain, is of 
the utmost importance in forming a decision upon the con- 
tested question: it comprises a retrospective view of the con- 
duct of our government in former wars, alleged to be contra- 
dictory to the doctrine that has been avowed and carried into 
operation in the present war with France. Now, if this be 
the case, the author of this pamphlet has rendered a public 
service to the British nation, distinguished for. its love of 
equity and political freedom ; and even the authors of Warin 
Disguise, and, of the Mysteries of Neutralization, must ac- 
knowledge, ‘that the abuses they complaia..of are but partial 
evils affecting particular classes of our fellow subjects, whilst 
the violation of the law of nations, and of the just rights of 
neutral powers, by the operations of a new doctrine rigidly 
enforced, if duly proved, reflects national dishonour on our 
government, and has a direct tendency to increase the number 
of our enemies. 


‘It will be seen,’ says this writer, * in the course of the following 
observations, that Great Britain is compelled, under every appeal 
that can be made to herself, to pronounce her own condemnation; 
and, what.is much worse, that the innovation she endeavours to e2- 
force as a right of war, is, under that name, a mere project for eX 
tending the field of maritime capture, and multiplying the sources 
of commercial aggrandisement ;. a warfare, in fact, against the com- 
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merce Of her friends, and a monopolising grasp at that of her ene- 
pies.’ 


This isa very heavy charge, and it must be left to the judg- 
ment of persons well versed in the exposition ‘of the general 
lw of nations} of the maritime codes, and commercial usages 
established among the powers of Europe, and in the modern 
history of our own government, to decide, whether it is fairly 
proved against the British government, 1n its conduct towards 
other nations from the war of 1756, when the novel principle 
jsstated to have been first asserted and enforced, to the present 
time. The arguments under this head are so diffusive, and 
the examples of seizures, of restorations, and of condemna- 
tions, under different circumstances, so numerous, that we 
must recommend an attentive perusal of the whole, as uncom. 


‘monly interesting: but, as a guide to the research, we select 


some of the leading principles and facts, 


ist, It is asserted, that ‘ whilst Great Britain denies to her ene- 
mies a right to relax their labours in favour of neutral commerce, she 
relaxes her own, those relating as well to her colonial trade as to 
other branches. ' ‘ 

2%, Whilst she denies to neutrals the right to trade with the colo. 
nies of her enemies, she trades herself with her enemies, and invites 
them to trade with her colonies. 

Inthe war of 1793, resulting from the French Revolution—* One 
of the first measures of the British government, was that of interdic. 
ting all neutral supplies of provésions to France, with a view to pro. 
duce submission by famine. ‘The project, however, had little other 


elect than to: disgust these most interested in neutral commerce, and 


least hostile to France. This was particularly the case with the 
United States, who did not fail to make the most strenuous remon. 
strances against so extraordinary a procceding. ‘The correspondence 
oftheir secretary of state with the British plenipotentiary, Mr. Ham. 
mond, and of Mr. Pinkney, the American plenipotentiary, with 
Lord” Grenville, the British secretary of state, are proofs of the 
eiergy with which the innovation was combgted, and of the feeble. 
ness and fallacy with which it was defended. : | 

* The next experiment of depredation on neutral commerce, was * 
directed (notwithstanfling the former abandonment of the principle 
inthe war of 1778, and the continuance of that abandonment into 
the early cases of the war of 1793,) against that carried on with the 
possessions of France in the West Indies. This experiment, too, fell 
with peculiar- weight on the United States. As early as November 
6, 1793, instructions were issued, which struck generally at the neu- 
tal commerce with the French West India islands. That of the 

hited States was the principal victim. The havoc was the greater, 
ecause the instructions being carried into operation before they were 
Promulged, took its commerce by surprise. 
“ The resentment produced by it, and which was doubled by the 
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ensnaring concealment of the instructions, appeared not only in the 
outcry of the merchants, but in the discussions and proceedings of 
the American government. Important restrictions on the commerce 
of Great Britain were agreed to by one branch of the congress, and 
negatived by a single vote in the other. A sequestration of British 
funds ,and effects in the United States was proposegypand strongly 
supported. And an embargo, withholding supplies essential to the 
subsistence of the British West-India islands actually passed into a 
law, and remained in force for some time. These measures at length 
gave way to the mission of a plenipotentiary extraordinary to the 
British court, which terminated in the treaty of 1794, when the in. 
struction of November 1793 was revoked. 

© In 1798, however, the instructions of 1794 were likewise re. 
voked, and, in lieu thereof, the following was issued: That his Ma. 
jesty’s ships of war, cruizers, &c. should bring in for lawful adjadica. 
tion all vessels, with their cargoes, that are laden with goods the 
produce of any island or settlement belonging to France, Spain, or 
the United Provinces (Holland), and coming directly from any port 
of the said islands or settlements, fo any port in Europe, not being a 
port of this kingdom, nora port of that country to which such ships, 
being geutral ships, shall belong. 

‘ This new change sanctioned a direct trade from a// the French 
islands as well as-from those“in the West Indies, and also from the 
French settlements which were not islands ; with alike sanction toa 
like trade from the islands and settlements of the other enemies of 
Great Britain; to extend to neutrals in Europe the enjoyment of this 
trade ; with a refusal tothe American States of the direct trade trom 
those islands and settlements to such European neutrals ; and, finally, 
to permit to those States, as well as to the neutrals of Kurope, a di- 
rect trade from the hostile islands and settlements to Greai Britain 
herself. The policy of this measure conciliated the northern nations 
of Europe, then perhaps listening to a revival of the armed neutra- 
lity, and from whom no apprehensions were to be entertained of an 
injurious competition with the commercial interests of Great Britain; 
and, at the same time, it so far took the advantage of re-exportation 
out of the hands of the American merchants, from whom such a con- 
petition probably was apprehended.’ 





The Examination closes with a Review of the Reasons urged 
tn Defence of the British Principle. Sir William Scott, judge 
of the high court of admiralty ; Mr. Ward, who is sufficient'y 
known by his treatises on the-law of nations, one of which em- 
braces this precise object; and Mr. Brown, a professor of civil 
law in the university of Dublin, are considered by our author 
as the principal champions for the British claim. 

Sir William’s opinion is the first taken notice of ; and the 
following passage from his speech, in giving judgment in the 
case of the Immanuel, is given in his own words: 


* It is an indubitable right of the belligerent to possess himself.of 
such places (colonies) as of any other possession of his enemy. Th 
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isthe common right: but he has the certain means of carrying such a 
right into effect, if he has a decided superiority at sea, Such colonies 
are dependent for their existence, as colonies, on foreign supplies: 
if they cannot be supplied and defended, they must fall to the belli- 

ent of Course; and if the belligerent chooses to apply his means to 
such an object, what right has a third party, perfectly neutral, to step 
jn and prevent the execution ? No existing interest of his is affected 
by it; he can have no right to apply to his own use the beneficial 
consequencewof the mere act of the belligerent, and to say,—Truc it 
js, you have by force of arms forced such places out of the exclasive 
possession of the enemy, but I will share the benefit of the conquest, 
and by sharing its benefits prevent its progress. You have in effect, 
and by lawful means, turned the enemy out of the possession which 
he had exclusively maintained against the whole world, and with whom 
he had never presumed to interfere; but he will interpose to prevent 


his absolute surrender, by the means of that very opening, which the | 


prevalence of our arms alone has effected ; supplies shall be sent, and 
their products shall be exported; yon have lawfully destroyed his 
monopoly, but you shall not be permitted to possess it yourself; we 
insist to share the fruits of your victories; and your blood and trea- 
sure havé been expended, not for your own interests, but for the 
tommon benefit of others.—Upon these grounds, it cannot be con- 
teaded to be a right of neutrals to intrude into a commerce which had 
been uniformly shut against them, and which is now forced open 
merely by the pressure of war; for when the enemy, under an entire 
inability to supply his colonies and to export their products, affects 
to open them to neutrals, it is not his will, but his necessity, that 
changes his system. ‘That change is the direct and unavoidable conse- 
quence of the compulsion of war ; it isa measure not of French coun- 
cils, but of British force.’ 


From a series of observations on the arguments of the judge, 


the Examiner draws an inference, which we apprehend most 
of his readers will consider as partial and unfair. 


* Thus,’ says he, ‘we are arrived at the true foundation of the 
principle which has so oft«-n varied its attitudes of defence, and, when 
driven from one stand, has been so ready to occupy another. Find- 
ing no asylum elsewhere, it at length boldly asserts, as its ¢rue foun- 
dation, a mere superiority of force. tis right in Great Britain to 
capture and condemn a neutral trade with her enemies, disallowed 
by her enemies in time of peace, for the sole reason that her force is 
Predominant at sea. And it is wrong in her enemies to capture and 
condemn a neutral trade with the British colonies, ‘because their ma~ 
titime force is inferior to hers. ‘The question no longer is, whether 
the trade be right or wrong in itself, but on which side the superio- 
tity of force, lies? ‘The law of nations, the rights of neutrals, the 

om of the seas, the commerce of the world, are to depend, not 
any fixed principle of justice, but on the comparative state of na- 
| armaments, which itself may change at every moment, may de. 
Pend on the event of a battle, on the skill of an admiral, on the tack 
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of the wind, on one of those thousand casualties which verify the 
scripture admonition, that the battle is not always given to the strong, 
any more than the race to the swift.’ 


Much as we admire the general merits of this performance, 
which certainly throws a new light upon the subject, unfa. 
vourable to the British Doctrine, we are free to declare that, 
after the strictest scrutiny intoevery part of Sir William Scot's 
speech in pronouncing judgment on the Immanuel, it will by 
no means bear the construction put upon it by the author, ing 
Jaborious but fallacious criticism, extending from page 150 to 
169. 

Notice is next taken of Mr. Ward and Mr. Brown ; and jt js 
asserted that both these writers confound the principle in ques- 
tion with that of whether free ships make free goods ; and, un- 
der this confusion, they bring the former within the arguments 
and the authorities belonging to the latter only. This confa. 
sion results not only from the more general expressions with 
which they describe the controversy between neutral and bel- 
ligerent nations, on the subject of commerce, but is promoted 
by their frequent use of the terms carrying trade, without diss 
tinguishing between the carriage of eneniies’ property in neu- 
tral vessels, and the neutral carriage of neutral property in 
channels navigated in time of peace, by domestic carriers 
ouly. These questions are evidently and essentially distinct; 
and the distinction answers of itself much of the reasoning em- 
ployed by those writers, and most of the authorities cited by 
them. Grottus is the principal authority which Mr. Ward 1s 
charged with misconstruing and misapplying in support of the 
British principle. The chain of reasoning upon this point is 
prolix and unsatisfactory. Mr. Ward, in support of the claim, 
urges the unlawfulness of a neutral trade which is not wif, but 
fer, an enemy, and with sound argument; for he states in 
full force, ‘ the injury resulting to one belligerent, from the 
advantage given to another, by a neutral whose ships and ma- 
riners carry on a trade previously carried on by the belligerent 
himself, and which, consequently, enables the belligerent to 
employ his own ships and mariners in the operations of war, 
without even relinquishing the revenue which has its source 
ia commerce.” Between this and actual loan of military assist- 
ance by the neutral, he can see no difference; and this, in 
fact, is a true ground of complaint in the present war; and 
more forcibly defends the British principle than any other be- 
fore advanced. : 

An introduction, prefixed by the Earl of Liverpool to his 
celebrated collection of freaties, is the last authority of weiglit 
referred to. | 


* It would be injustice to the distingu’shed author of that defence 
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of the maritime principles of Great Britain, to deny the merit of 
garning, ingenuity, and a vein of candour more than is always found 
in such discussions. His attention, however, was almost wholly 
firected to the question, whether free ships make free goods? He 
as, indeed, some cursory observations in favour of the doctrine, that 
strade not customary in peace cannot be lawful in war. ‘These ob- 
grvations he concludes with one referred to by Mr. Ward, as of great 
force, on the general question between belligerent and neutral na- 
tions, namely, that, if this right-were admitted, it would be the inte- 
rst of all ‘commercial states to promote dissensions among their 
veighbours.’ eG. ! 








- 


If there be any plausibility in this argument, it is all the 
merit, according to our author, that can be claimed for it. 
The wars which afflict mankind are not produced by the -in- 
trigues and cupidity of the weaker nations, who wish to remain 
in peace Whilst their: neighbours are at war. They are the 
spring of ambitious, and not unfrequently commercial rival- 
ships among the more powerful nations themselves. This 1s a 
fact attested by all history. If maxims of public law are to be 
tested, therefore, by their pacific tendency, such maxims, it 
evident, must be favoured as they circumscribe, not the 
rights and interests of neutral nations, but the belligerent and 
commercial interests of their more powerful and warlike 
neighbours. : 
As a further answer to the observations of the noble author, 
and as a final answer toall the arguments which are drawn from 
the intrinsic equity or conveniency of this principle, the fol- 
bwing considerations must have weight with all competent 


‘and candid judges. 


« In the first-place, it may be repeated, that, on a quéstion which 


‘Sto be decided, not only by the abstract precepts of reason, but by 


wiles of law positively in force, it is not sufficient to show on which 
fide of the question an intrinsic reasonableness can be traced ; it is 
necessary to show on which side the law, as in force, is found to be. 
In the resent case,, it has been shown, that this law is not for, but 
ainst the British side of the question, 

_* But, secondly, It is denied, that, if reason, equity, or conve- 
tence, were alone to decide the question, the decision would be dif- 
ferent from that which the law in force pronounces on it. War im- 
poses on neutral commerce a variety of privations and embarras:- 
ments ; it is reasonable, therefore, as well as lawful, that neutrals 
should enjoy the advantages which may happen to arise from war.’ 


We close this important article with reminding our readers, 
that the contested point is likely to become a subject for debate 
parliament, and general attention in public. From a speech 

that able statesman Mr. Fox, we are induced to consider 

Gex. Rev, Vou. I, May 1806. Qq 
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the circumstance of the whole commerce of France by sea 
being carried on in neutral vessels as a partial evil, affecting 
our brave naval officers and seamen, by depriving them of 
prize money, but as a national benefit in a political point of 
view ; four whilst France has no mercantile ships of her own, 
she can have no nursery for seamen to man her fleets ; and con. 
sequently Buonaparte’s boast of restoring the French navy to 
a formidable state must be postponed to a far distant period; 
and by relaxing thé principle so warmly contested, peace and 
amity, which it is the interest of both countries to maintain, 
will be cemented and rendered permanent between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 





‘Art. V.—Observations on the Nature and Cure of Gout, on 
Nodes of the Joints, and on the Influence of certain Articles of 
Diet in Gout, Rheumatism, and Gravel. By James Parkin- 
son, Octavo. 174 Pages. London. Price 7s. 


Peruaps there is not any disease to which the human body 
1s subject, more deserving of the epithet of opprobrium medi- 
corum than gout; consequently, all endeavours to explain the 
nature and cure of that most distressing malady should meet 
with general encouragement; independently of which, however, 
the author of the work before us kas particular claims on the 
attention of the public, having proved himself to be a man of 
great discernment and of accurate observation by several for- 
mer publications, viz. Organic Kemains,Chemical Pocket Book, 
Hospital Pupil, s&c.; besides which, as we are informed in 
the preface, fe became afflicted himself with this disease about 
fifteen years ago; and rather than submit to*the usual confine- 
ment, he repeatedly, in opposition to his own judgment, em- 
dloyed the free application of cold water to the affected parts, 
not however without carefully watching the effect of this violent 
practice. Apprehensive that the application of cold water 
was attended with evil consequences; and from the discoveries 
respecting the nature of gout and gravel made by Schecle and 
Mr. Murray Forbes, the author was induced to make trial of 
the fixed alkali, of which he says, **thé beneficial effects 
appeared to be satisfactorily evident ;”—and by the discoverics 
of Dr. G, Pearson and Monsieur Fourcroy respecting the cov- 
stituent parts of arthritic concretion; the probable operat!oa 
of this remedy has been somewhat explained; by which alse 
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yel and some other diseases have been found to be inti- 
nately connected with gout. The author then states that he 
yas induced to publish these observations by the perusal of 
Dr: Kinglake’s Dissertation on Gout, in hopes that too general 
an adoption of the practice so strongly advised by Dr. Kk. 
might be prevented. We will now venture to lay before our 
waders, a tolerably comprehensive view of this valuable work. 
After making mention of the various forms under which this 
jisease appears, the author says, ‘‘ The proximate cause of 
gout appears to be—a peculiar saline acrimony existing in the 
food in'such a proportion as to irritate and excite to morbid 
action, the minute terminations of the arteries ‘in certain parts 
athe body.’’ This attempt to restore,in the present instance, 
the doctrine of humoral pathology seems.to be grounded, 
vith no small degree of plausibility, on the late discoveries 
respecting the chemical_ composition of,Calculi, which prove 
the existence of the Lithic or Urie acid in Arthritic concre- 
tions ; and as a very remarkable specimen of the formation of 
morbid matter, the case published by Mr. Henry Watson in 
the Medical Communications is cjted; from which the author 
wpposes that ‘‘ either the urate of soda, described by Mr. 
Watson as chalk, was present in the system ; or rather, that 
ipeculiar saline acrimony existed, favourable to the formation 
d the uric acid.”” He does not, however, suppose that this 
aid exists in the form of. acid in the blood, but that when a 
siperabundance of the acid principle enters into the stomach, 
o passing into the blood, it forms this salineacrimonys * But 
that peculiar arrangement and modification of its principles, 
ftom which its existence in the actual form of uric acid pro- 
teeds, is most probably the result of the action of those vessels, 
by which it is also separated, and deposited in different parts, 
athe kidnies, ligaments, tendons, &c.” It is imagined that, 
by means of some part of the animal system, the vegetable ma 
le converted into the lactic or other acids, as we find that, by 
the chemical powers of organized matter, the animal, and ve- 
settable kingdoms are continually changing from one to the 
wher, As we are still ignorant respecting the precise state of 
heblood on which the formation of the uric acid depends, the 
author has, denominated the proximate cause of this disease 
‘peculiar saline acrimony, by which term we are not likely to 
le misled or prevented from making farther inquiries, on the 
idea of being fully acquainted with the nature of the proximate 
fuse. In impaired digestion we generally find acid eructa- 
tots which have been attributed to the acetous fermentation 
taking place in the stomach; the author, however, doubts the 
MMation of acetous acid in the stomach, in consequence of 
M alteration which he supposes must take place in the ingesta, 
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from the addition of saliva and yastric juice,and also from the 
action of the stomach itself: he then says, 


‘Farth:y reasons for this doubt will be found in the difference of 
time requisite for effecting the changes of the two fermentations. In 
the gastric f-rmentation, the changes are effected with much greater 
rapidity tlan in the acetous. Some days are necessary for the dura. 
tion of acetous fermentation before vinegar is produced ; but ver 
frequently within a few minutes after taking a glass full of weak 
wine, sour belchings will denote formation of the morbid acid. The 
ditference of the acids, proceeding from the two fermentations, affords 
another objection. The acid produced by the gastric fermentation 
yields a taste very different from vinegar.’ 


He therefore infers, that the acid thus formed is most pro- 
bably ofan animal nature, and gives it the name of gastric acid, 
We grant that this term simply implies an acid formed in the 
stomach, but it may not be an acid of a peculiar nature, not 
acetous or any other acid for which we haye already a dis- 
tinctive name: for, we are of opinion that the arguments 
adduced by no means prove that the acid formed in the sto- 
mach is not acetous acid ; since, with respect to the difference 
of time requisite for effecting the changes of the two fermen- 
tations, this may depend on the difference of circumstances 
under which they are carried on, Ina healthy state of the 
stomach, we have reason to think that the gastric juice pos- 
sesses, in a remarkable degree, the property of preventing the 
acctous fermentation taking place in the ingesta; but, in a 
diseased state of that organ, the fluid secreted appears to be 
deprived of this singular property ; in which state it is not 
unreasonable to suppose.that the action of the stomach, toge- 
ther with the temperature of the body, and perhaps the addi- 
tion of this morbid gastric juice, may very much expedite the 
process of fermentation, As to the taste of acid from the sto- 
mach not being like that of vinegar, if we reflect with what a 
variety of substances the former must generally be combined, 
it would be a matter of surprise to find any sort of resemblance. 

The author then proceeds to state that many of the diseases 
of children, as well as those of adults, may be attributed to uv- 
natural food, and that, ‘* at one period of life mollities ossium 
may be produced by the same morbid superabundance of acid 
which, when life is more advanced, occasions gout.’’ It 1s 
observed that, during the growth of the body-a considerable 
quency of phosphate of soda is employed in forming the 
solids, bat this may be said to be comp! 
thirty-five ; after which period we find the gout to occur most 
frequently, and also a greater quantity of phosphate of lime, 


and phosphoric acid in the urine; whilst in that of children 
and nurses there is scarcely any. He supposes that by a” 
alteration of the nervous influence, that organ which at one 


eted about the age of 
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ime produced phosphoric, may at another time, and from the 
yery Same principles, form the uric acid. We then find an 
examination of the other component part of arthritic concre- 
tions, Viz. soda, which he affirms has a tendency to increase 
the solubility of the uric acid, according to the laws of che- 
nical affinity, and therefore infers that a combination of those 
jwo substances in the body isa salutary process. ) 

In Chap. II. the causes of this disease are examined. 

The remote causes he supposes to be original constitution 
fr the most part hereditary, middle or advanced age, and a 
weakened state of the stomach. The occasional causes are 
livided into two classes, viz. ‘‘ such as promote the generation 
#morbid matter, and such as prevent its expulsion from the 
stem.” Indigestion is a very frequent cause, being generally 
«companied by an increased quantity of gastric acid. In- 





mtemperance in the use of spirits acts in two ways, by weaken- 


ing the digestive organs, and by impairing the energy of the 
wrvous system, thereby rendering parts, which have been 
mee affected, more susceptible of disease. The free use of 
wine or of other fermented liquors, he supposes to be the most 
frequent cause of gout ; and that strong wines are Jess perni- 
tious than weak new ones, the fermentation of the latter being 
ery imperfect ; but that of all the fermented liquors, malt 
liquor, which is strong and not stale, has the least tendency to 
produce gout. After having mentioned application to business 
ad study as frequent causes, he proceeds to examine those 
eXeiting causes which-check the discharge of the superabun- 
dant acid from the system. The cessation of usual labour has 
widently this effect by. diminishing the perspiration ; and. 
wplication of cold to the lower extremities acts in the same 
way: but study, with night watching, produces this disease in _ 
Wo ways; the exertion of the mind occasioning indigestion, 
wd the formation of acid in the stomach, the discharge 
iwhich is at the same time prevented by the check given 
tothe perspiration by night watching. : 

In Chap. III. the author endeavours to shew how mnch the 
diferent phenomena of this disease may be explained by this 
“ipposed proximate cause; as a striking illustration he-ad- 
duces the deposits of urate of soda on the joints, and the great 
‘mijarity of constitutions in which these and urinary calculi 
te found, the two ‘diseases frequently occuring in the same 
petson ; some of his own children are subject to gravel and 

rs to gout. 

Chap. IV. In speaking of the diagnosis, he. says that gout 
tan be confounded only with acute rheumatism, and from 
this it may in general be distinguished by the latter coming 
®atan earlier period of life, being attended also with more 
ever, and several of the joints being attacked at the same 
fme, Wethen find an enumeration of those complaints which 
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are supposed to be dependant on gouty diathesis. If any of 
the viscera be affected, the disease appears in the form of hy. 
pochondriasis, palpitations, faintness, affections of the stomach 
and bowels, asthma, hydrops pectoris, or other effusions, 


When the head is the. seat of the disease, we find giddiness, 


head-ach, apoplexy, and palsy. These diseases, however, 
frequently come on in so singular a manner, and often so 
aakiiaie resemble genuine inflammation of those parts, that 
the greatest care and attention are required to discover the 
difference. : 

The subject of the fifth chapter is another anomalous 
affection, apparently dependant on gouty diathesis, an account 
of which was published by Dr, Haygarth, whilst the present 
work was in the press: it is 


¢ An enlargement of the joints which takes place slowly, and which 
differs‘in several respects from those which proceed from the diseases 
hitherto described. It generally first manifests itself in one of the 
last joints of the fingers; the ends of the bones forming the joint be. 
come slightly painful and tender, and a small degree of enlargement is 
at first perceived. ‘The swelling, with the tenderness and pain, gra- 
dually increase; so that at diflerent periods, in different persons, but 
generally in about three months, the pain and enlargement occasions 
considerabJe inconvenience. Myriads of minute hot points Sometimes 
seem to be piercing the bone; whilst at other times a stinging sensa- 
tion pervades the tumified part, the pain being considerably increased 
by the least pressure. The motion of the joint becomes so much 
impeded by the enlargement, that the merely closing of the hand, in 
its ordinary employments, produces a very considerable degree of 


pain, . 


We are then informed that inflammation sometimes comes 
on when the swelling has become considerable, but that it very 
rarely termiuates in suppuration ; and, that in the course of a 
fewmonths some of the first joints of the other fingers frequently 
become affe¢ted in a similar manner, and se on throughall 
the joints of the fingers t6 the larger joints, ti, at last, the 
spine becomes the seat of this very painful disease. It's 
stated that the poor are most frequently the subjects of this 
disease, in which he differs from Dr. Haygarth, who observes, 
that ‘‘ these nodes more commonly attack persons in higher 
and middle, than in the lowest class of life; . However, itis not 
exclusively a disease of any rank.” Ina note our author says, 
that subsequent observation -has undoubtedly shewn that it is 
not so much confined to the poor at he at first imagined. It 1s 
supposed that, in this disease, the morbific matter does not 
eXisti sufficient quantity to excite or to require the violent 


action of a regular fit of the gout to carry it off; but that this: 


may be gradually eilected by a secretion fram the ligaments, 
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iosteum, or even the ends of the bones. The author 
band, in his own case, that this disease came on after the fits 
ifthe gout had been suspended, and accordingly has formed 
jis plan of treatment on this conjecture. 


‘First, To diminish the increased action of the vessels, in the part, 
which the secretion of the morbid matter is performed. 
‘Secondly, To promote a free perspiration of the part affected: 


‘Thirdly, To correct the prevailing disposition to acidity in the 
prima vie, and in the system in general.’ 


The first, he says, is to be effected by the application of 
keches ; the second, by the use of a plaister, consisting of 
qual parts of dyachylon and white soap; and, to accomplish 
the third indication, all acescent matters are to be avoided, and 
ay acidity in the stomach to_be corrected, by giving ten or 
fifteen grains of carbonate of soda during the course of the 
day. 

Chap. VI. The author, speaking of the cure of gout, says 
that we are naturally led to adopt the three following indica- 
tions of cure during the interyals of the paroxysms: 


First, To prevent as much as possible the formation of that pecu- 
lar saline acrimony, on which the disease has been supposed to 
depend. . . 

“Secondly, To procure the removal and correction of so much of 
hisacrimony as may be alfeady formed. 

‘Thirdly, To repair the diminished powers of the system.’ 


Two cases are adduced to prove the benefit of abstainin 
fom the use of wine, and substituting very weak brandy aiid 
water, giving at the same time a few grains of soda every day. 
‘slong as the patients adhered strictly to this plan, they were 
fee from gout ; but on relaxing, the disease returned, and in 
- apna to the degree of indulgence. — 
fermented liquors, the author says, those only ought 
tobe drank in which the sensible fermentation has ceased, and 
there is a sufficient spirituous principle to prevent any aces- 
cency, consequently small beer is pernicious, for when ex posed 
tothe air it very soon becomes acid ; preserved and all aces- 
tent ripe fruits ought to be avoided ; and all vegetable acids. 
To strengthen the tone of the stomach, it will be proper to 
tmploy bark and bitters ; and if the bowels be torpid, rhubarb, 
, and particularly calomel, may be given With advantage. 
Our author agrees with Dr. Cadogan in supposing that the 
ke of Portland’s powder acts by keeping up a constant 
er, and thereby preventing the gouty matter from fixing in 
‘ty part of the body, which seems to account for the sudden 
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death of many of those who had made use of that remedy, 
To correct the acidity in the-stomach, the carbonate of sod, 
or where a stimulant or diaphoretic is required, the Volatile | 
alkali may be employed. A case is related, in which the 
caustic fixed alkali arrested the progress of gout; but it also 
shewed the danger of interrupting the regular progress of 
gout, unless the patient possesses sufficient resolution to per. } 
severe. To remove the acid already existing in the system, 
we must attend to the nature of the perspiration and urine ; if 
the former exhibit unusual marks of acidity, diaphoretics and 
diluents are to be given; if the latter contain much pink sedi- 
ment, diuretics, and diluents ; but, in both cases, flannel should 
be worn next the skin, and the patient ordered to use exercise 
very freely. | : 

Chap. VII. In the treatment of gout during the paroxysm, 
the author does not think it necessary to deviate much from 
the practice recommended by Sydenham and Cullen. The 
general rules already laid down respecting the prevention and 
correction of acidity are to be observed, and small doses of the 
volatile or fixed alkali to be given, according to the state of the 
skin and bowels. Should the stomach seem to be loaded with 
acid sordes, an emetic may be given with propriety ; a case is 
quoted from the Medical Observations and Inquiries, in which 
repeated fits of gout terminated by the vomiting of a large 
quantity of green coloured fluid, which was most intensely acid. 
Opium can only palliate, consequently the pain will return after 
the effects of the opium have satitid » unless other means be at 
the same time employed. The regimen must depend on the 
strength and former habits of the patient ; if 4c be young and 
strong, all stimuiants should be avoided, The author thinks 
that the indication to be fulfilled respecting the local treatment 
is so to moderate the inflammation, that the functions which 
the parts have to perform shall not be interrupted, and at the 
same time to encourage as much as possible the escape of any 
injurious matter from the pores of the parts affected. If the 
patient be young and of a plethoric habit, when the pain is 
very violent, the application of leeches to the etloned parts 
will be adviseable. The skin ought to be relaxed by wrapping 
the limb in light wool, which has been previously moistened 
by suspending it over the steam of boiling water; over the 
wool the patient may wear an oil-skin bootikin, which, by 
confining the vapour, will excite a copious perspiration 
from the exhalents ; this practice may be adopted, not only 
with safety but adyantage at any period of life. 








[The Conclusion in our next.} 
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t. VI.—A Treatise on the Statute of Frauds, as it regards De- 
clarations in Trust, Contracts; Surrenders, Conveyances, and 
the Execution and ge of Wills and Codicils. To whichis 
prefixed a Systematic Dissertation upon the Admissibility of 
.Parol and Extrinsic Evidence, .to explain and controul 
written Instruments: By William Roberts, of Lincoln’s-Inn; 
. Author of a Treatise on Fraudylent Conveyances. 8v0. 540 








. Pages. London ; Butterworth: 


[Concluded from page 307.} } | 
ly the 3d part of the 3d cliapter, Mr. Roberts considers the 17th 
section, and 5th clause of the 4th section, which branches of the 


datute relate to contracts for the sale and purchase of goods and 
chattels. In reciting one of the provisions of the 17th section, 


| he, unnecessarily we think, departs from the words of the statute, 


and the language he has substituted at least wants precision, if it 
isnot liable to a more serious objections The enacting words of 
the particular clause are ‘ no contract for the sale ef any goods, 
wares, and merchandizes, for the price of ten pounds sterling, or up- 
wards, shall be allowed to be good except (tls is one amongst other 
exceptions) some note or memorandum in writing of the bargain 
be madé and signed by the parties to be charged by such a contract,: 
or their agents thereunto lawfully authorised ;’ but Mr. Roberts re- 
resents. the excepiion to be, * unless some note or memoraiidum in 


| writing be made and signed by, &c.’ omitting to state that the note 


S 


dt memorandum must be ‘ of the bargain,’ which both describes 


its nature and distinguishes it from the note or memorandum re- 
: aii to support the contracts enumerated in the 4th section of 


estatute. After reciting the respective provisions «Yama one 
lo this part of the subject, the author proceeds to shew how 
contracts for'the sale of goods stood at common law, and how the 


Matute has altered them. At common law, if a person agreed 


tosell goods to another, and no.day was fixed fordeliyery or pay- 
ihent, and payment was not immediately tendered, the property 
Was not altered ; but if a day was fixed for delivery, and the same 
® andther appointed for payment, if part or the whole of the 
pirchase money was paid at the time of concluding the bargain, 
ifearnest was given, or if possession was immediately transferred, 
the erpaty was altered, and actions, subject to the conditions. 
of the agreement, were maintainable, by the seller for the pur- 
chase money, and by the buyer for the goods. With respect to 
the operatiou of the statute, it seems that an agreement to sell 
goods under the value of 101. is not affected by it, unless contain- 
ing an express condition that it is not to be perfornied within a 
year from the time of making it; but that condition. brings the 

‘merit within the 5th clause of the 4th section, which avoids 
% contracts containing it, unless they be supported by such a 
uote or memorandum as is described in that section. A contract 
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forthesaleof goods of ahigher valucthan 101. is allowed to be good, 
if accompanied by payment of the whole or part of the purchase 
money, by delivery and actual receipt and acceptance of part or 
the whole of the goods, or by giving something in carnest to bind 
the bargain; but it derives no efficacy from an immediate tender 
ef payment, or from fixing atime fordelivery and paymeut ; and, 
if it is confirmed by none of the acts just enumerated; can be es- 
tablished only by a note or memoranduin of the bargain, in writ- 
ing, signed by the partics to be charged with it, or their agent 
thereunto lawfully authorized. 

It was formerly held, that executory contracts for goods were 
not within the statute, but the contrary now has been determined 
to belaw. As to the delivery which takes a case out of the sta- 
tute, we have already stated that it may be of the whole or of 
parf, and it may also be either virtual or actual, go as to bind the 
seller. The buyer is not bound until receipt and aceeptance, 
which latter act has been construed to be a receipt with an inten- 
tion to aflirin the contract. What is or is not an effectnal de- 
livery or acceptance, is very frequently a litigated question, and 
as the subject is of ereat extent, and the cases relating to it are niccly 
distinguished, Mr. Roberts has properly bestowed upon it consi- 
derable attention. We do not, however, think that he has ex. 
hausted it: and the clear and able manner in_ which he has given 
the spirit of the leading decisions, makes us regret that he has not 
treated it at greater length. 

The 3d clause of the 4th section concerns contracts in consider. 
ation of marriage. ‘The words of the clause, which are ‘ any 
agreement made npon consideration of marriage,’ have been ad- 
j not to extend to promises to marry, notwithstanding some 








early opinions to the contrary. Letters from parents, or from § 


persons in loco parentis, wherever they have beenexplicit in their 
terms, and the subject matter of the promises has been reduced to 
certainty, have beea held to satisfy the statute. A Ictter of this 
description, however, as Mr. R. observes and shews, must be ac: 
da and communicated to the party from whom the consider 
ation moves, and operate as an inducement to the marriage, other- 
wise it cannot have the qualities of a note or me um of an 
saporsnent ; and the marriage shall not.be a part performance to 

cases out of the statute which have once been within it. 
Where fraud or deceit can-be shewn, the courts of equity will al: 
ways rclieve, and from their indulgent inclination towards mar 
riage settlements, will allow a verbal promise given before mar 
riage, to support a settlement made after it. 

ving treated fully of contracts-in consideration of marriage, 
the author proceeds to promises made by executors and adminis 
trators, to answer damages out of their own estates. To intitle 
the party to the protection of the statute, he must be actually exe 
qufor or-administrator.at the time of making the promise. ‘Thi 
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Mr. Roberts asserts on the authority of the case of Tomlinson +. 
Gill, Ambl. 330, and adds, that the office of the executor is vest- 
ed in him at the instant of the testator’s death, but the adminis- 
trator’s docs not vest until the grant of administration. It may, 
however, be asked what ccnsideration, can. pass from the promisee. 
before the grant of administration, as he has no legal claitn upon 
the future administrator, and whether the common law does not 
render unnecessary any protection from the statute. A special 
omise from the executor to pay the testater’s debt, does not, make 
im liable de bonis propriis, unless it be in writing and properly 
signed, and expresses a suflicient ecnsideration, such as for 
to sue at his request. ‘This the author, we think, expresses too 
nerally, and in terms which might possibly lead an inchutiousand 
unlearned reader into an error of very considerable consequence. 
‘A special promise without an agreement in which the executor steps 
out oi his representative character, (he observes), isa mere nudum 
pactum, if there are no assets, and if there are any, the extent of the. 
promise is measured by the extent of the assets, or, in other words, 
the promise superinduccs no obligation upon the original representative 
fiability.’ But such a promise may induce a hability which has 
been removed by the statute of limitations, and though ifs effect 
¢annot be extended beyond the assets, and though it rather re- 
stores an old obligation than imposes a new one, jf may be at- 
tended by very important consequences to the executor, which 
are not indeed directly denied by the words of Mr. Roberts, but 
ae certainly not described by them, and might therefore pos 
sibly not offer themselves to the notice of his readers. 
‘i The subjects of contracts in consideration of marriage and pre- 
thises made by executors and administrators, occupy the 4th 
and 5th purts of the Sd chapter, and, in the 6th and last part; the 
author discusses collateral promises, the renaining branch of the 
fontracts relating to the sale of goods and chattels enumerated in 
in’ the Ath section, 
the writing which is necessary to support them, must express the 
consideration on which they are founded, and the rule of liability 
has been laid down by Mr. Justice Buller, in the case of Malson 
*. Wharam, 2 T. R. 80, whose words are that © the general line 
how taken is, that if the person for whose pse the goo:!s are furnish- 
ed is liable at all, any other promise by 2 third person to pay that 
debt must be in writing, otherwise it is void by the statute.of frauds.’ 
According to the late decisions it is not material whether such 
ise was made before or after the delivery of the goods, tho’ 








‘ Mansfield held, in the case of Mawbray v. Cunnin 
‘that gham, 


a promise before delivery was an original undertaking, an 
60 not within the statute. The liability of the party undertaken 
for, is therefore, when a third person is to be cha ged, the essen- 
tial point of enquiry, and the court, will collect it both from the 
undértaking, and : circumstances under which it was 
r2 
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made. It must attach at the time of making the undertaking 
which must have an immediate respect to it, and they must both 
arise out of the same contract. e agree with Mr. Roberts in 
inclining to think that this liability need not always continue, 
and that a promise to answer for the debt of another, in consider- 


ation of his being immediately released, would be held to be 


within the statute; but it seems to be a very doubtful doctrine, 
that the promiser will be protected by the statute, when he hin- 
self is eventually liable. If, in consequence of the credit being 
iven solely to the n undertaking, the party undertaken for 
is never liable, if the party has not become liable until after the 
ise was given, or if it was given upon some other ground 
than his liability, in all these cases it is considered not as collateral 
but direct, and if the consideration be sufficient, will bind the 
promisor, subject. however, we should think, to the conditions 
contained in the 17th section of the act, and the 5th clause of the 
4th section. These important points, which are here summarily 
stated, will be found treated of at large in Mr. Robert’s work; 
and there is no part of it which we can recommend with greater 
confidence to our readers than the whole of the 3d chapter, which 
contains a very masterly and luminous exposition of the law re- 
lating to contracts, and displays to great advantage both 
the learning and the talents of the author. We shall close our 
analysis, by quoting Mr. Roberts’s concluding observation. 


* The subject of the 3d. chapter is now brought to a conclusion; 
it may be properly closed with observing generally, that any judicial 
confession by the defendant, saving the necessity of all p: oof whatso« 
ever, wil] exclude the application ofthe statute of Frauds. ‘Thus where 
a tender is pleaded to a count upon a promise clearly within the pro- 
hibition of the statute, and money is paid into court, as is requisite 
to be done upon this plea, the defendant has submitted to the action, 
and shall not be suffered to commit the gross inconsistency of after- 
wards resorting to the protection of the statute. And in this respect 
the courts of law and equity concur ; for though in courts of equity 
it seems now to be a doctrine nearly established, that the defendant 
may admit the agreement and plead the statute, yet untess he pleacs 
the statute his admission will be taken as a submission, and we have 
seen, in the case of Spurrier v. Fitzgerald, (6 Vez. jun. 548), the 
conclusive effect of this submission upon the pleadings.’ p. 238. 


The 4th chapter treats of parol demises, surrenders, and con- 


veyances of lands, being a commentary on the three first sections | 


of the statute. At common law lands might have been demised 
by the tenant in fee simple for any number of years by parol 
only, but the statute of frauds reduces to estates at will all leases 
not in writing which have been made for more than three years, 
to be computed from the time of making, and whereupon the 
rent reserved to the landlord, during the term, shall not amount 
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totwo third parts af the least of the full improved (yearly) value 
of the thing demised. An estate at will is construed to be a (e- 
nancy from year t6 year. But though the’ statute avoids all 
ases by parol exceeding the term of three years, as to the du- 
ration of the term, it does not invalidate the agreements contained 
inthem ; and therefore where land was Jet by parol for seven 
rs, and the landlord agreed that the tenant should enter at 
y Day and quit at Candlemas, a half-year’s notice to quit at 
lady Day was held not to determine the tenaucy at Candiemas, 
§T.R. 471. It is perhaps unnecessary to observe, that the sta- 
tute, by requiring generally leases to be in writing, gives no 
force to the writing, where a deed poll, or indenture was requi- 
site at common law. | 
In considering the subject of surrenders, Mr. Roberts shews, 
first, what surrenders must have been by deed at common law, 
and these were of such things as could not be passed without 
deed. Whatever lies in grant therefore can be surrendered only 
by deed,-and since the making of the statute of frauds, no other 
alate or interest whatsoever, or uncertain interest, not being co- 
yhold or customary, arising out of any- messuages, manors, 
ands, tenements, or hereditaments, can be surrendered without 
anote, in writing, signed by the party surrendering the same, un- 
less it be by act and operation of law. The cancelling of a deed. 
does not appear to determine the intezest under it, unless the 
deed was necessary to create the interest ; and therefore as a lease 
for years’ may be created by a note in writing, the cancelling of 
am indenture by which it has been made would not probably be 
held to work a surrender of it. Surrenders of leases in law are of 
lwo kinds; by:implication, founded on the supposed intention of 
the lessee, or by merger, when his act unites thé reversion of the 
lnds with the possession. An instance of the first kind is when 
he accepts a new Icase from the lessor, and of the latter when he 
kes a grant of the reversion. Mr. Roberts seems to be of 
opinion that the new lease will not operate as a surrender, unless 
I passes an interest according to the contract and intention of the 
ies; but in the case of Mellowsv. May, Cro. Eliz. 873, cited 
Mr. Roberts in p. 257, it was agreed by the court, that a new 
was a surrender of the first, though itself was void ; for the 
acceptance of the indenture in contracting, and the agreement 
fo have a new lease, made a surrender of the first lease ; and he 
mentioned no later case in which the opposite opinion is 


Baintained. ‘There must be a necessary inconsistency between 


the interests to make the taking of one a sturrender of the other, and 
thew lease of a part of lands already demised does not operate 
a a surrender of the remainder, . : 

The statute of frauds has not in fact much altered the practice 
With to conveyances of lands, because, as the author very 
lustly observes ‘ the temptation to convey so important a pro- 
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perty as land without writing is but small.” The concludin 
art of the 4th chapter of the work will be found to contain a 
history of conveyances, dedueed from the earliest periods of our 
juridical history, and an enumeration of the very few exceptions 
to the rule of the statute invalidating those which are not in writ. 
ing, if the interest conveyed exceeds a term of three years. The 
most important is that of a moitgage, which being considered in 
equity only asa security for the debt, will always follow it; and 
therctore as the debt may be transterred without writing, the 
mortgage may also be transferre’ without it. A deposit of title 
deeds being considered as an equitable mortgage, such deposit, 
when made by way of security for a sum borrowed, affords ano- 
ther instance of the practicability of conveying an interest in land 
without writing notwithstanding the statiite. The courts of law 
and equity are indeed equally bound by the statute of frauds, but 
the latter have exempted the abovementioned interests from its 
operation, by considering them as mere personal chattels, and ac- 
cessories to the debts they were created to secure. 
The 5th and remaining chapter contains a complete treatise on 
the execution of wills, and is more than a third of the whole 
-work. At common law a man was anciently enabled to demise 
only a third part of his personal estate, and as no statute has ex- 
pressly given him the power of demising the remainder, though 
it is recognized by 4 and 5 W. & M. c.2.; 2 and 3 Ann. c. 9; 
and 1] Geo. I. c. 18, the right to dispose of the whole of the 
personal estate by will, which grew up by imperceptible degrecs, 
and has prevailed generally throughout the kingdom during the 
three last centuries, must be held to furnish a singular excep- 
tion to the stability of the rules of our law. With respect to 
Jand however, the liberty of bequeathing it neither existed at com- 
mon law, except in some particular districts, nor was given by 
statute, until the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1, and 34 Hen. VIIL. c. 4, 
usually called the statutes of wills, were passed ; by which the 
tenant in fee simple was enabled to devise all his lands holden by 
socage tenure, and two thirds of his lands holden by knights 
service ; such power being exercised by will or testament, com- 
mitted to wriling, during the life time of the testator : and theres 
fore, when the’statute 12 Car. II. c. 24, had converted the mili 
tary tenures into common socage, all lands might have becn de 
vised in-writing by those who were scised of them in fee simple. 
The loose constructions put upon these statutes by the courts 
of justice, carried so far as even to allow bare, notes, in the 














hand writing of another person, to constitute a good will of 


the testator, were found to introduce innumerable frauds and 


perjuries, and had long rendered necessary the interposition of 


the legislature, when, by the 5th section of the statute of frauds, 
it was enacted, that all devises and bequests of any lands or tent: 
meuts, devisable either by force of the statute of wills, or by that 
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datute, or by foree of the eustom of Kent, or the custom of any 
borough, or any other particular custom, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party so devising the same, or by some other 
son in his presence, and by his express directions, and shall 
te altested and subscribed in the presence of the devisor, by three 
or four credible witnesses, or else they shall be utterly void and 
of non effect.” It cannot but be thought surprising, that the 
uestion whether the witnesses should or should not know that 
they are called to attest a will at the time of subscribing, is not 
completely settled, though it is of such great importance, and has 
been frequently moved ; but the better opinion, we think is, that 
it is not necessary to inform them. 

_ As to the extent and operation of the 5th section of the statute, 
Mr. Roberts shews, that it does not extend to copyholds, though 
wme of the greatest authorities in the law have doubted the pro- 
ptiety of excepting them, and that both a trust of such lands and 
the legal estate may pass by an unattested will. But customary. 
freeholds and equitable estates of frechold.must be devised by a 
will executed and attested according to the statute. When a 

| orn of which the subject is a real estate, is given or reserved hy 
to be executed generally by a wiil, the will must be intended 

tobe such a one as is proper for the disposition of land, and con- 
sequently should be attested by three witnesses in the presence of 
the testator, though if the subject of the power is personal as well 
#real property, a will which is not effectual to pass the real pro- 
pety, may nevertheless pass that whicl: is personal ; but the rule 
does not always apply when the power has not been given or re- 
erved to the owner-or one of the owners of the inheritance ; for 
fit had been agreed to charge lands with a sum of money for the 
bnefit of certain persons in such shares as = stranger shall direct 
by his last will, such direction may be effectually made by an 
Wattested will. A man cannot by his will reserve a power of 
nie, g of a real estate by a 8 unattested will or codicil, 
ei having charged it generally with legacies, li¢ may enable 
himself to ny on mpet number of legacies : and phon parns 
ment will be considered as a testamentary paper which is not in- 
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heiples the author derives from the great case of Habergham 
t. Vincent reported in 2 Vez.-jan. 204, of which he has given 
® elaborate statement accompanied by many learned and uscful 
Observations. Every paper by which real property is to be af- 
feted must either be incorporated with a valid will, by being so 
distinctly described that a court of justice cammot possibly be un- 
tera mistake with respect to. it, or it must be itself attested ac.’ 
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the realty into personalty, as that the surplus, remaining after 
answering those purposes, may pass by an unattested codicil ; 
but to effect such conversion a clear intention must be demons 
strated. Devises of rents and of all other hereditaments which 
are not personal,.are within the statute. Terms attendant upon 
the inheritance, are, as to the equitable interest in them within its 
operation, though the legal estate is exempt from it ; and, on the 
contrary, mortgages, as to the equitable interest, are exempt from 
its operation, and as to the legal estate within it. An_unattested 
will has not force to raise a case of election against the heir taking 
a legacy under it, unless the I¢gacy be given to him upon condi- 
iion that he do not dispute it. Mr. Roberts concludes this part 
of his subject by observing, that if a man, by a will properly 
executed, devises all his /ands and tenements, and has both free- 
hold and copyhold estates, the frecholds only will pass, because 
leaseholds are not in a legal acceptation lands or tenements ; but 
if he has leaschold estates only, they will pass, that the will may 
not be void ; the will receives such support however, only whea 
it is properly exccuted ; for if the abovementioned devise was 
made by an unattested will it would not pass the freeholds for the 
defect of execution, nor the leaseholds for the want of a sufticient 
description. 
Having considered the extent and operation of the statute as it 
affects devises of real property, Mr. Roberts proceeds to ex- 
amine the formalities of the signature of the testator, and the 
subscription of the witnesses.—If the testator’s name, signed by 
his own hand, be inserted in the will, as in the beginning, ‘I 
A. B. do make this my last will,’ the statite has been held to be 
satisfied, if he has not began, and thereby expressed an intention 
to sign it in the regular form. Sealing appears not to have the 
effect of signing ; but Mr. Roberts has put a question, whether 
making a mark can have such effect, which seems indceg. to be 
justified by the discordancy of the cases, but, we think, weld be 
intirely done away if the mark was made in the presence of a 
witness, as the statute would have enabled the witness to have 
signed for the testator; and it has been decided that if one or 
more of the attestations are ‘by marks they will support the 
will. It is not necessary that the witnesses should see th > testator 
sign; but an acknowledgment of his signature is sufficient, and 
this acknowledgment of. the signing to the three subscribing wil- 
nesses comprises the necessary formality of publication. A will 
rocceeded in at several times requires only one execution, but if it 
is wrilten on different pieces of paper, it is proper that each piece 
should be signed by the testator, and should be in the room at the 
time of executing the rest ;_ perhaps each should be produced and 


shewn to the witnesses. ‘The republication of a will has the 
fect of bringing down the date of it to the time of ‘republishing, 
aut making it dispose of all the property acquired by the t 
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tator at that period, which can be passed by its general words. 
What acts would amount to a re-pablication, has fi y; 
both before and after the statute of frauds, been the subject of 
interesting discussion, and the learning relating to it, ,will be 
found collected with great care, and very perspicuously stated in 
this work. ‘The doctrine on which the courts have, after many 
changes, at length rested, seems. to be, that re-execution is not 
necessary, but that a writing ‘expressly acknowledging and con- 
firming the former will, aud attested by three witnesses, or a 
eddicil similarly attested, w hichacknowledges it by an implication, 
arising out of the nature of the instrument itself, will amount to 
are-pnblication, These formalities are required when the sub-’ 
ject of the devise is real property, and Mr. Roberts thinks with 
great reason; that a will of personal property cannot bere-published, 
without a declaration in writing, of the intention of the testator. 
With respect to the qualifications of witnesses, it -has been 
wiiversally agreed, that infamous offences which disqualify a: 
man from giving evidence in @ court of justice, render him. 
incapable of being a good subscribing witness toa will. The’ 
statate, however, requires the witnesses to be credible,” and. 
this word has been differently interpreted by two: celebrated 
judges, who supported their opinion by elaborate arguments. 
Mansfield thought that the word could have no meaning 
beyond competent, in which Lord Camden agreed with him, 
but Lord Mansfield refered the competency to the time of ex- 
amination in court, and Lord Camden to the time of attestation. 
The former therefore held, that a person intitled to a benefit 
under a will, might be a good witness to prove it, if he had re- 
leased the testator’s estate before the trial, and this was denied by 
the latter. In the spiritual courts, to which the sole recognizance 











(Of the validity of wills relating to personal estate belongs, a 


. must release to the executor, before he can give testi- 
mony, and, if he has been paid, the executor must release to 


f him; but the statute 25 Geo. II. c. 26, which is added in the 


appendix, has madc void any beneficial interest giyen by a will 
l@ a person becoming a subscribing witness, and at the same 
time declared his testimony admissible. 
_ It is provided by the statute of frauds, that the subscription 
ofthe witnesses should be made in the testator’s presence. It 
has, however, been held to be sufficient that he might have seen 
them subscribe, whether he actually did sce them or not; 
though his being corporally present is not sufficient, if he had 
ta mental knowledge of the fact. It is not necessary that they 
uld subscribe in the presence of edch other, but an attestation 
Made by them severally, at three different times, in the 
of the testator, will satisfy the statute. One subscribing witness 
May prove. the attestation of the others, and, though all the 
esses should deny their hand-writing, the devisee is not pre- 
Gen. Rey! Vou. I. May 1806. Ss 
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cluded from going: into evidence to support the will. All the 
witnesses, if living, must be examined, but if one of them is in- 
sanc, or if he is de:-', and satistactiory evidence be adduced of 
his death, evidence of his hand-writing will be allowed to be 
read; though it seems uncertain whether the proof of the will 
can be completed, by giving evidence of the hand-writing of a 
witness who is beyond tie. seas. An old will may prove liself, 
if no account can be given of a witness, being in that respect 
like a deed, though, from the nature of the subject, it requires a 
greater degrec of authentication. 

These are the principal! matters relating to devises of real pro- 

ty treated of by the author; the requisites to the validity of a 
will -bequeathing personal property, laid down in the 19th, 20th 
and 2Ist sections of the statute, are shortly touched upon. With 
respect to tlic form of it, it seems that if it has been written by the 
testator’s own hand, it will be effectual, though neither signed nor 
sealed, and though no wiinesses were present at the publication, 
if his hand-writing ¢an be proved ; and to the proof of this when 
the validity of the will is disputed, the testimony of two witnesses 
is required, sworn and examined upon interrogatories adininister- 
ed by the opposite party. It must appear however frum the 
paper itself set up for a will, and not from extrinsic evidence, that 
the writer intended it to c@crate as it stood, without contem: plat- 
ing any further act to be done, to give it perfection and authenti- 
city ; and the 22d section of the statute by which it is enacted 
that ** no will in writing concerning any goods or chattels or person- 
al estate shall be repeuled, nor shall auy clause, devise, or bequest 
therein be altered or changed, by any. words, or wili by wo:d of 
mouth only, except the sume, in the lifetime of the testator, be com- 
mitted to writing, and after the writing thereof read unto the testator, 
and allowed by him, and proved to be so done by three witnesses ut 
least,’’ has required a stronger proof to authenticate the revoca- 
tion or altering of the will than the making of it. Nuncupative 
wills are not prohibited by the statute, but it has loaded then 
with a multitude of requisites chumerated in the 19th section, 
which in effect nearly operate as a prohibition, and where they 
do not so operate, exclude alinost the possibility of fraud.  Sol- 
diers in actual service, aud mariners or seamen being at sea, are 
allowed however by the 25d sectiomta dispose of their movea- 
bles, wages, and personal estate, as they might liave cone before 
the making of the act ; and they might have madé nuncupative 
wills without observing any formalities, until various regulations 
were imposed on their testamentary power by the statutes 2% 
Geo. II. c. 63, and 32 Geo. HI. c. 34, of which abstracts a 
given in the appendix to the volume. 

At the close of tlic treatise Mr. Roberts considers the provisions 
of the statute respecting the revocation of wills of real properly; 
contained in the Gth section. The wording of {iis section 1S 
somewhat remarkable in two instances, one of which sccms [0 
have escaped the author’s notice, but the other occurring fte- 
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quently in the cases, is discussed by him at. considerable length. 
The words of the section are, ** No devise in writing of lands, 
tenements or hereditaments, or any clause thereof, shall at any time 
ater the said tour aud twentieth day of June, be ,revocable, othere 
wise than by some other will or codicil in writing, or other writing 
declaring the same, or by burning, cancelling, tearing, or obliterat- 
ing the same hy thé testator himsel', or in his presence, and by his 
directions and conseit ; (2) but all devises and bequests of lands and 
tenements shall remain and continue in force until the satne be burnt, 
dancelied, torn, or obliterated ‘by the testitor, or his directions in 
manner aforesaid, or unless the same‘be altered by some will of codi- 
til, in writing, or other writing of the devisor, signed in the presence 
of three or jour witnesses declaring the same; ‘any former’ law 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding..’? Fhe difficulty stated 
by Mr. Roberts arises from the words requiring the signature of 
the testator to be made in the presenee of threeor four witnesses, 
ad if these applied to ail (he parts of the ing sentence, 
they would attach to.a will or codicil intended to revoke a devise 
of real property, a formality not necessarily belonging to the will 
by which the devise was made. ‘They have therefore been con- 
fined to the part immediately preceding them, and the established 
dectrine now is, that a devise of land or tenements. may be alter- 
ed by a will or codicil executed according to the statute of 
frauds, or by any writing of the devisor, signed in the presence 
of three or four witnesses. . But it should be observed, and we 
beg leave to submit it (o the consideration of Mr. Roberts, thatthe 
first branch of the section mentions lands, tenements and heredi- 
‘taments, and that the second mentions only fands and tenements ; 
the first branch also, speaking of revucation, requires no signature 
tothe writing of the devisor, and the second spcaks of altering the 
‘will, and requires it. We have already shewn that Mr, Roberts 
@tronéously supposes the signification of hereditaments to be the 
Sime as that of fenemenis, and therefore the first. branch is more 
extensive as to tlic subjects of its operation than the second, . The 
secont branch prescribes a formality not imposed in the first ; 
but it is not confined to the alteration of wills devising lands and 
tenemeuts, and does not in words extend to the revocation of wills 
devising lands, tene:nents, or hereditaments. Interpreting strictly 
the language of the section, we must conclude the meaning of the 
legislature to have been, that devises of real or personal roperty 
which would descend to the heir, should not be revoked. except 
‘by some other will or codicil in writing, or other-writing authen- 
eated according to the provisions of the former section, or by 
burning, cancelling, tearing, or obliterating the same; and that 
“devises of real property should not be altered unless the same 
| should be burnt, cancelled, torn, or obliterated, os some other 
will or codicil in writing should be made, or other writing si 
) ij wus ! ’ ng signe 
ed in the presence of three or four witnesses by the testator, should 
declare his intention. This meaning however has not in many 
_ i : Ss2 Ree Ee 
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of its parts been adopted by the courts of justice, and no stronger 
fact. need be adduced to justify the complaints which have been 


. tnade both from the bar and the bench, of thei inaccuracy of com- 


position which disgraces this important statute. 

We have now brought to a conclusion our analysis of the first 
book of the treatise on the statute of frauds ; and we trust that 
‘we have enabled our readers to form a correct idea of the matters 
‘it ‘contains, and of the degree of ability with which they aré 
treated. Our own opinion has agit ava been sufficiently declared. 

t ars we have noticed are not numerous, nor are they all of 
an jmpartant nature ; and we’ have gladly seized occasions to in- 
igslearning and talents displayed in the different parts of 
ind op the general excellence of the whole. Thestyle 
@ehas indeed deserved and incurred our animadver- 
mave felt not alittle regret that he should frequently 
Seethis valuable ideas by a mode of expression which, 
Sauce from the ease and perspicuity tobe observed in 
the less laborate passages of the treatise, is not natural to him, 
and which is certainly altogether unsuitable to the subjects on 
which he has written. _ We request him therefore to allow us to 
entertain a hope that the bend book will be free from the only 
objections which can be seriously made against the first, and that 
we shall enjoy the pleasure of being able to repay the instruction 
we may confidently expect to derive.from his labours, with full 
and unmixed approbation. 





























Art. VII.—An Esny'o on ‘the Principle of Population ; or, a 
View of its past and present Effects on Human Happiness, 
with an Inquiry into our Prospects respecting the future Re- 
moval or Mitigation of the Boils which it occasions. By 
T. R. Malthus, A. B. late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge : 2 vols. ’ Sd edition. London ; Johnson. 1806. 


Hap our critical Jabours commenced when Mr. Malthus’s Essay 
on the Principle of Population first appeared, or even when it 
assumed the en and very improved form which was given 
to it in the second edition, we should have thought it necessary 
to shay pie iy length into the examination of a work, in which 
pons Dig cal oe of the highest importance are treated of with un- 

“oy ability. The merit it possesses, how- 


ever, ren ge Bars so much cinoion and the novelty and inter- 


esting nature of the principal doctrines maintained in it have oc- 
casioned so much discussion, and exposed them so fully to the 
bitte view, that. we deem .it entirely unnecessary either to de- 
il to our readers the matters considered by.this celebrated wr- 
er, or to.assist them in. forming a judgment with respect to the 
rce of his ar sicko tet or the propriety of his.conclusions. W hat 
‘be desired, or can be expected bd from us, on the present oc- 
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casion, we shall perform, by briefly noticing the most remarka- 
ble alterations or additions which are to be found in the third 
edition of the work. . , 

The chapters which were the 4th and 6th of the 2d book, but 
are now the 9th and 10th, are, as the author observes, nearly re- 
written, on account of an error into which he had fallen, from an 
attempt to estimate the fruitfulness of marriages, and the num- 
ber of born living to be married, from the date of the registers. 
The mode of calculation he has adopted, and the stile of reason- 
ing applied to it, are, first to cut off from the registers of any 
country a certain period, as thirty years, and inquire what is the 
number of births produced by ail the marriages included ‘in it. 
Upon this plan he justly observes, that with the marriages at the 
‘beginning of the period, will be arranged in the registers, a num- 
ber of births proceeding from marriages not incladed in that 
tiod ; and at the end, a number of births proceeded by the mar- 
tages included in that period, will be tound arranged with the 
Matriages of « succeeding period :—but we dispute the exact pro- 
prety of his further observation that, in an increasing popuistion, 
the number of births taking place after the period, to be added in 
order to obtain all the births from the marriages of that period, will 
be evidently greater than the number of those taking place at the 
beginning of it, to be subtracted for the same purpose ; because 
# Mr. Malthus has shewn in another part of the work, the po- 
pilition of.a county may increase, without any increase in the 
number of births, by an improvement in the condition of the 
inhabitants, tending to the geacral prolongation of life, and may 
decrease, even with an increase in the number. of the births, from 
the operation of a contrary cause. ‘The average proportion of 
| births to marriages he takes to be in Europe as four to onc, and 
‘supposes that each marriage produces -four children, one every 
other year. . In this case, the marriages of the cight ‘years prece- 
ding the period cut: off from the registers, will only have pro- 
duced half their births at the commencement of it; and those of 
‘thelast eight years will only have. produced half of their births 

at the expiration of it: one half of the births from the former 
“Marriages must therefore be substracted, and one half of those 
ftom the latter added, in order to collect, by means of the re- 
‘gister, the births proceeding from the marriages of the period 
Which has been selected : but half the births of eight succeeding 
‘Years, are nearly equal to those of the first three years and three 
quarters, when the population is neither very rapidly nor very 
Slowly increasing. Of this kind is the ecncral rate of imercase in 
the population of Europe; and therefore with respect to most of 
the'countries of Murope, a rule is obtained for the purpose of 
estimating the fruitfulness of marriages, from the dates in the 
i namely, to -cut. off from them a certain period, to 
take all the marriages included in’ that “period, and after sub- 
acting the births of the first three years and ‘three quarters of 
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the period, and adding those of the three years and three quarters 
immediately subsequent, tot,’ to. conmrpare the number of~ mar- 
riages with the number of births. ‘The conclusions derived from 
the application of this rule will however be subject to irregular. 
itics trom two causes; viz. from the marriages not being all first 
marriages, (but that the author has noticed, and enabled us to ae- 
count for its cflects),-and from the difference which may exist 
between the number of marriages and consequent number of 
births, in the cight years preceding the commencement of the pe- 
riod, and the eight years: preceding the termination of it, or even 
in any one year of the first of those spaces ef time, and the year 
corresponding to it in the latter. 
Iu order to ascertain the number of born living to be married 
from the data in thé registers, the author compares the number 
of; marriages in any year, after deducting a sixth part of the 
number on account of second-and third marriages, with the 
deaths at such a distance from them as is equal to the difference 
between the average age of. marriage and the average age of 
death. Proceeding on the supposition that ail persons marry at 
the ayerage age of marriage, and die at the average age of death, 
we shaji thus discover exactly the proportion between the mar- 
-riages and deaths of those who were born in a certain year, and 
-and allowing that the observations from the.average ages nearly 
compensate each other, we shall nearly discover it. The dit- 
culty is not in establishing this principle ef calculation, but in 
shewing how it is to be applied ; as it is scarcely possible to de- 
termine with accuracy the average age of marriage, except where 
socicty is in a very simple and improving state. The authorap- 
plies it-on various suppositions, and makes a general observation 
‘that in those countries where the marriages bear a large propor- 
tion to the deaths, the age of marriage is earlier than the average 
age ot death, which fact strongly confirms the truth of his rea 
soning: and he shews that the proportion of births to marriages, 
“inany country, forms no criterion by which to judge of the state 
of increase Of its population, because the fruitfulness of mart- 
riages, and the number of bor living to marry, may increase 
together, and at the same rate; but giving the rate of increase of 
the population it is desirable that the proportion of births to mat- 
riages should be small, because the more of the born who live to 
marryycthe more healthy must be supposed the condition of the 
«ommunity. In the 10th chapter are illustrated the principles laid 
downein-the 9th, by shewing from different tables the eflects of 
epidemics on registers of births, deaths, and marriages. 
These are the, most. important alierations to be found in the 
thind edition. _ In the 7th chapter of the second book, a remark 


is made on the impropricty- of deducing from the number of 


buths the population-of any period, which is powerfully sup- 
orted in the JOth chapter by-a table of the births in Prussia and 
thuania, from the year 1692 to the year 1757, shewing that 
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the births always increased after the population had been dimi- 
sished by an extraordinary mortality. ‘Phe 10th chapter of the’ 
dd book, which treats of bounties on the exportation of corn, is 
considerably enlarged, but neither the new nor the old argu-" 
ments with which Mr. Malthus has controverted the opinionsof Dr.’ 
Smith on this important subject, bring to us complete conviction. 
The effects of these bounties.to raise the price of! cor at home, 
ind thereby to. decrease the consumption of it, or to raise the 

ice of labour are undeniable, and Mr. ‘Malthus does not attempt 
tgcall them into question ; and we do not see that “¢ it is a bold 
ssertion in Ur. Smith to say, that the fall in the price of corn which 
tage place in the first firty years of the last century, must have hap. 
pened an spite of the hounty, and could not possibly have happened 
imeonsequeuce of it,’’ since, independent of all reasoning on the 
subject, he has shewn that a fall took place in I’rance at the same 
time, whose agriculture was not ina better state than oursy where 
there was not only no bounty, but.an absolute prohibition on ex- 
tion. Lt is, perhaps, not true in the extent maintaineil by- 

f Smith, that the real price of corn, or. its price in the sum of- 
al other commodities, cannot be varied: we agree with Mr.- 
Malthus, that, for a time at least, the power of the landhelder 











‘incommanding the conveniences or luxuries of life may be en- 


luged, by raising the money. price of corn, and that, while this 
advantage continues, it will affect the determination of capital to 
the improvement of land. But what follows from this coaces- 
son ? Is the capital which has been once determined to the im- 
provement of land immoveably vested, and if agriculture flour- 
shes by increasing the demand for its produce, will it not decay 
when the same causes which operated to increase the. demand, 
operate to diminish it? Dr. Smith has calculated, that, while 
te bountics were paid, the corn consumed at home was to the 
em exported as thirty-one to one, and that a bounty of five. 
shillings upon the exportation of a quarter of wheat would add 
fur shillings to the price of it. The addition to the price of 
the whole quantity of corn consumed at*home, would, on this. 
wpposition, be fo the sum paid in bounties, nearly in the propor- 


ton-of twenty-five to one. We suppose an anatal sam of 


20,0001. to be paid in bounties, and the consequent aditition 
othe price of the whole quantity of corn consumed ia this) king- 


dom to be 5,000,000). Supposing the bounty on a quarter of 


Wheat tobe one eighth of. its value (and when the anaual sun 
abovementioned was actually paid, the bounty on a quarter was 
More than one seyenth of its market pricc) the whole value of 
the corn exported would be 1,600,0001. , The enlargement, 
therefore, ofthe market’ woukl be by no means so consislerable 
% the increase of the of the price of the commodity, and if the 
os ofthe labouring poor are not augmented so as to equal 

jncrease, their subsistence must. be proportionably reduced. 
Ifthe latter be the effect of the bouat y. it will operate as an art- 
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the. country, boone the pa ske of the rome ue ar th 


ceeding years ; and as this<eause, from what hasbeen shewa, js 
rauch more powerful than that by which it is encountered from 
the demand of the foreign market, the consumption, and there 


fdxe the-whele demand apon the grower, wilt eventually be les. 


sened. -Itthe former be the effect, thea -we have an-immens 


, sum added to the wages of labour in theckingdom, in ordertbat 


c — scarecly amounting in silue to a third partiof (he sim, muy 
prod within its andiif the landholders areobliged to pay 


) = ‘what. they have gained, on aceount of the increased wages 
of labour, which they mnst de, if the labourers whom they em- 


ploy demand the same quantity of subsistence, their real wealth 


‘ire the first receives no addition, though if the profits of stock 
or the interest of money: remain stationary, their condition «will 


be improved, when-eormpared with that of the other: prepridirs 


, in. the community, whoowill. be materially injureds..»Mr.! Mab 
}, thus, indeed states.as.an argument in favour of bounties, that: they 


will in commen-years create a supply of corn exceeding thede- 


_ mand.of .the, population, wbich may be retained in scaroe-jeare 


for home constumptian, and thus prevent the possibility of anfe 
mine z-but it has been remarked by Dr. Smith, and; though Mr 


Malthus disputes the justice of the remark, we attacks, to it great | 


great weiglit, that the tendency of bounties i is exactly. of ansop> 
posite kind, as by. causing extraordinary ex portatiaw iaitiavour 
able years, they entircly. prevent the plenty of,,enc ysatdromre 
hieying the scarcity of another ; all. that the bounties, wilblewe 
us is the supply of the demand they occasion, and we. beliexe shat 
_ ina country which in.a common year, produces,a stpply afigorn 
_ adequate | fo,the demand of the population, the surplus ia af 
soy ible year ‘greatly excceds the supply of.ademand, anid 
y bounties; and. particularly. when this has. , been, G imi n 

Sh the general effegtsof an unfavourable SCASQN- om boos bar 
e length to.which, (his article has-already Fun. | 
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Ant. VI —Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Chris- 
3 sane, ' By the Rev. Thomas Watson. ‘vo, Longman and 
_Amtpst the numerous collection of theological tracts which 
have been produced from the British press for some years past, 
it will be difficult to find one of equal merit ,with the present 
publication, of more general utility, or better calculated to 
romote the cause of genuine piety and social virtue. It af- 
fords not any opportunity for polemical disputation, it favours 
Ro. sect, it is not attached to any particular religious establish- 
ment, it embraces the general. welfare of mankind, and points 
out the means of obtaining and. enjoying happiness in this life, 
and everlasting biiss in the life to come. ee 
The pious and benevolent atthot lias sparéd no pains to ren- 
der his work intelligent to common capacities, and as some 
former treatises on the same subjects were too learned and 
complicated for the generality of readers, he has carefully a- 
yoided all abstruse doctrines, and logical deductions, , confining 
himself to an easy, yet not inelegant style, and inculcating the 
most important truths, by persuasive arguments brought home 
tothe héart, rather than by didactic rules, of imperious man- 
dates; and in one copious volume, consisting -of nearly 500 
pages,he has comprised dissertations on subjects of the: first in- 
terest, which some mercenary authors would have spread out to 
two or three volumes; an economical arrangement that cannot 
be-too strongly recommended, or too generally adopted. 
‘Phe’work is divided into two'parts ; the chief intention of the 
first, is to-collect and place in a clear point of view'a number 
of the most obvious and striking appearances Of haturé, in order 
‘to direct the attention of men to ‘the marks of power, wisdom. 
ind goodness, so ¢onspicuous in all God’s works, and to lead 
them up from this contemplation, to the great Author and first 
cause of all. The appearances selected, are of such a nature, 
that they require neither learning, nor painful attention to cam- 
inheod. them. ‘They are within the reach of every man, of 
common understanding, so that the unlearned may have the 
benefit, of sych instructions.—The studies which have the work; 
of God for-their subjects are of the atmost i ance to younz 
men gfileisure. and of an inquisitive mind. ey will preserve 
them from the giddiness and scepticism of ‘the present age: 
they will furnish them always with ‘subjects for fil 


ing up with 
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satisfaction, the hours that hang so heavy on the idle and dissi- 

ated: they lay the best foundation for religion and virtue: 
they will be the means of training them to habits of sobriety 
and temperance; and the surest path tu attain respectability 
in their respective stations; and will gradually conduet them to 
peace of mind, to self.satisfaction, and to the purest and most 

ting happiness. , 

It is generally observed that those men who really have, or 
affect to have a. philosophical turn of mind, are the most likely 
tobe infected with the poison of infidelity ; our pious and bene. 
volent author, avails himself of this turn of mind to direct it 
into a proper channel, by demonstrating in chapter 1, That re. 
higion may be called philosophy. 


, ‘* Philosophy is one of those terms that have been used in a variety 
of senses.——The definition given of it by one, who was himself a cele- 
brated philosopher and orator is that, it is the knowledge of all things, 
both divine and human, with their causes, ‘The title of philosophy was 
originally assumed on a principle of modesty, and was bestowed on 
those venerable sages of antiquity, who enlightened the world with 
knowledge and-science, enforced the interests of virtue by their 
nee and recommended its practice by the regularity of their 
eS: 

In later times, this venerable title has been shamefully prostituted, 
til] itis now become almost a name of reproach. It'has been assumed 
by men, whose writings have been principally directed, not to en- 
lighten, but to darken and bewilder the world : writings not calculated 
to cheer the human mind, to administer strength to the weak, and 
consolation to the-afflicted ; but to spread horror and gloom over.our 

rospects, and to pull down every prop of life, and every consolation, 
t-isnow become a fashionable title, and prefixed to-works, where it 
applies with much less propriety, than when it is givem to religion — 
We have the philosophy of history; we have the philosophy of the 
human miud ; the philosophy of rhetoric; the philosophy of politics ; 
and, to the best of my recollection, : we have also, the philosophy: of 
Fomance: and, why not,-then, the philosophy of religion ? and, since 
i¢1s not uncommon to piace philosophy and religion in opposition (o 
ene another, as if to insinuate that they are opposite and irreconcile- 
able: this is another powerful reason, inciting:our author to shew in 
this treatise, that reJigion with great justice puts. in her claim to 
title of philosophy, as founded on the best evidence, as supported 
so, by the most powerful arguments, as. the most sublime stutly, and 
worthy the exertion of our best. powers;,and, ,inits.application, as 0! 
the utmost consequence, to Conduct us to true Virtue, dignity, and 
happiness.” . 
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dulous, to admit of facts or inferences without a sufficient degree of 
sdulous, to receive nothing that is contrary to our own experience, and 
truth, and stand a miserable chance of making much improvement. 


‘eredulous in what favours their prejudices and their pre-established 
‘leverthrow them. An example of this is given from the writings of 
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“That he has been successful in establishing this-elaim, his 
readers, who we doabt not will be numerous, must be fully-con- 
vineed when they have gone through the different arguments ia 
support Of it, contained in this chapter, of which, howeyer, we 
cannot take leave, without noticing a new and singular opinion. 








«Such, I believe, is the nature of many, that the knowledge and 
practice of religion could not be maintained without opposition aad 
struggle; and therefore, Providence has wisely permitted such instru- 
nents as means to summon the attention of men to religion. Trials 
and difficulties brifig forth into action and exertion the virtues of the 
christian lite: and the activity and vigilance of our enemies are 
strong motives for christians'to watch over their lives, and to main- 
tain their principles. Nothing could prove so fatal to the gospel, as 
an universal toleration, without tyrants to prosecute, without infidels 
fo attack our faith, and without any heresies or difference of senti- 
ments amongst christians themselves.’ Such a state looks pleasing im - 

spect, and is what christians, I dare say, often wish for, and pray 
fer; but this condition, in the present state of man, would not suit 
human nature; and it would prove fatal to the gospel,” a 


_ The characters, the arts, talents, and favorite studies of in- 
fidel philosophers are the subjects of Chapter II. from the intro- 
duction: as we cannot enter intothe explanations and examples, 
we select the following judicious observations, 


oo There are two errors te which men are in general Hable, and 
which every philosapher should avoid. It is an-error to be too ere- 


evidence, and without proper examination: and there is another error, 
equally unfavorable to true science and improvement, to be too incre= 


nothing for which we cannot give a satisfactory account. Men belong- 
ing to either of these classes are very unfit for the fair javestigation of 


Both these dispositions are marks of a weak understanding. And 
sometimes both these errors are united in the very same person ; too 





opimions ; too incredulous in every fact or argument that threatens to 
Voltaire. Seep. 18 and 19. 


soChapter TIT, treats of the claims of religion to wisdom, of 
the: true pet tt asserts, that the improvements: of 
Modern philosophy have been stolen from christianity, © 
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The'next chapter excites ‘a considerable acres of curiosity, 
which its’ contents are’ well calculated to gtatify,—-Oni the pro- 
bability that there are beings in the universe superior to man— 
the probability of the planets being inhabited, Under the first 
idea, he extends the line of probability to a supposition that 
there are such beings, which though present with us, may be 
tg.us imperceptible, and may not fall under the cognizance of 
our touch or sight, or any of our senses. With respect to the 
second, we know from the contemplation of mature, assisted by 
the improveinents of science, that there are many bodies in. 
this universe, and even :in the solar system, of mych greater 
consequence and magnitude, than this. contemptible globe of 
ours. * We cannot suppose these to ‘be dead masses of Inactive. 
matter: itis much more reasonable to suppose that they are 
iphabited and occupied by rational beings, and possibly by 
beings, some of them of powers and talents far superior to ours 
gelves. Is it unreasonable to believe, that there may be a pryo-. 

ressive scale of the rational nature,, ascending upwards, from. 
the lowest degree to higher advancements in, power, in wisdom,, 
in knowledge, and in purity, to the highest degree of created. 
existence, pointing still upwards to that Being, who is infinitely 
great, powerful, and happy? The reasoning upon this subject 
comprises an accurate knowledge of astronomy, natural philo- 
sophy, and the. construction of the human constitption ; itis 
Ingenuous and convincing. , bs , 

_ A second inquiry, conpected with the former, is ably con- 
ducted, and leads to the strong probability, of a> resurrection, 








which. must ever remain a well-founded-hope,.an article of bee 


lief, since its reality cannot be proved.) > 


** Reasoning from the anal of nature, we are not warranted to. 
conclude, that death is the total extinction of our being, and because 
the body is dissolved, that it cannot be restored by any act, or even 
by the Deity himself. In the first place, it is difficult, indeed 1 may 
say, it is not possible, to ascertain what it is that~ constitutes the same 
belly: We are certain that it is not the flesh wor’the bones, for these 
are inja constant state of fluctuation; and! yet ‘we ‘are-sensible that 
the person, with respect to consciousness, gontinues the same, and is 
not afiected by this change. We feel that we'are answerable for ac- 
tions done twenty or thirty-years ago; ‘nay, .all.actions from the very 
first dawn, of reason and recollection; and) we,).at the same time, feel 
a pleasing satisfaction, for, actions that are praiseworthy, frem the very 
first origin’ of ‘reason or thought. We have.not, the same identical 


flesh that we had twenty or. thirty: .years, ago... All the different parts 
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of the, body have gone through great and_material chaeges; and yet 
we have no doubt that we continue the same persons, actuated by the 
same judgement, directed by the game reason ; and our memory and 
conscioushess we believe firmly to be the same —=Perhaps the essential - 
and constituent part of the pe¥son* may undergo no change. Over. 
this part death may have no power. The constituent parts of a tree, 
may be something different from the tree itself. A smal grain, ‘in the 
ptocess of vegetation, gradually unfolds’ and developes itself; “and by” 
this process rites in‘ time to a tall stout tree. Itis experichce only, 
fit supports us in the probability of this success. If we had rievée® 
seen vegetation, we could not from any reason have inferred, thut! 
from such small seed, such a large and useful body of wood, ‘eoeld! 
process have been produced.—A future state and tesurrectiow 
cannot be inferred from experience, but they become provable from 
other reasons, The vegetable world subsists upon the principle,iof a 
resurrection, The deadness of winter is succeeded by the life of, 
ing, the vigour of summer, and the maturity of autumn. Many: 
animal bodies pass through a variety of changes, before they arrive at. 
the full perfeetion of their nature They begin with the less perfect. 
atif nore detormed state of existence ; they rise higher and higher by 
ne degrees, until we see them in their full glory and excellence. 
‘is the Yaw of their nature. And may it not also be a law ib human 
natare; that death does not destroy the whole of their existence ; that’ 
itis pichange preparatory to a more perfect state ?” is : 


Chapter V, on Atheism: a translated quotation from Cicero 
in his celebrated treatise on the nature of the Gods, gives the 
opinion of that greatand illustrious heathen on the necessity 
afd importance of religion. “li has been a question’ niueh Agi- 
tated) whether there ever was-or can: be an ‘atheist. It-is a’ 
question, according to our author, perhaps not-easy of solution }° 
but it seems almost impossible, that: any person of common 
tense, after a fair and ‘honest examination, can retire with full 
persuasion, that there is no God.. He therefore dismisses the 
§ hyert with a few brief observations on the human mind, in 
Wi . there. ig certainly a wonderful variety ;, some possessing 
hat wildness and, eccentricity, that it is scarcely, possible to 
aisigu\.a reason for their condyct upon common principles; 
and,by.an.easy and, natural transition, he passes on to the evi- 
dence of the existence and perfections of the Supreme Being, 
proved fron: the consideration: :of the; universe :at’ large, its 
connection and preservation.” . This is a masterly-dissertation, 
‘aid is*eatried on through three successive ‘chaptérs, the most 
jaipertant of the whole volume. . : 108 : | 
« Tn chapter 1X, God’sfrondets iy the great deep are displayed. 
His power and goodness are seen in setting bounds to the sea. 
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470 Watson’s Popular Evidences. 
In its fluidity, which facilitates the intercourse between remote 
nations, and enables the inhabitants of each toexchange their 
respective productions, and thus to relieve their reciprocal ne- 
cessities and comforts, In its perpetual motion, which pre- 
serves it from putridity, In its wonderful property, that though 
a fiyid, and in one experiment not capable of sustaining the 
smallest pin, yet, in others is enabled to bear the weight of im- 
mense burthens: the extent of this vast body of waters covers 
more than two-thirds of the whole globe—“ the infinite num. 
ber and variety of its inhabitants, ascending from the minutest 
fish, that the eye of man can discern, to the leviathan and 
the whale, and the other monsters of the deep, are all proofs 
of the power and wisdom of the Creator, and the conveniences 
and advantages arising from it, are plain demonstrations of his 

oodness.” 

Chapter X, consists of twelve sections on man, his nature, 
excellencies, and imperfections. ‘The superiority of man over 
the inferior animals is beautifully delineated, — 








** He is not the creature of any particular climate, but extend$ 
over all the climates of this habitable globe, and wherever he is, ther® 
he has the dominion.—Other animals are limited to particular kind§ 
of food. Some feed on herbs, and fruits, and different vegetables; 
some on corn; others on flesh; and never but in cases of dire neces- 
sity, depart from the law of their nature. But mah can convert every 
kind of food to his relish, and find not only necessaries but luxuries 
in every climate from the Equator to the Frozen Ocean.” 


A quotation from the elder Pliny, elegantly translated, exhi- 
bits the weakness of man at his birth, and the miseries inherent 
to his formation: it is too long to find a place here, but it closes 
with an observation too interesting to pass unnoticed: would 
to God, it might have its due influence on the rulers of civilized 
nations ;=—see p. 171 to 173; 


** To finish this picture, every other creature lives on good terms 
with its own species ; they seem to stand collected and firm against 
such as are not of their nature. The savage lions never fight with 
each other: serpents never inflict on serpents their deadly bite: the 
monsters and fishes of the great deep, are cruel only to those of a dif- 
fercnt species; but the most distressing, and the greatest number of 
these evils, that affiict mankind, arise fiom men themselves,” 


The providence of God, which descends to the meanest in- 
sect, and is visible in the formation and care of birds and beasts, 
and a description of their various structures, natures, faculties, 
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and uses, together with their several relations to man, are the 
subjects of chapters XI, XII, and XIII, and they comprise a 
well selected abridgement of natural history. 

Chapter XIV, which closes the first part of the work, resumes 
the subject of “ the superiority of man,” in -five sections... In 
the first, the lower animals are shewn to be much limited ia 
their improvements. In the second, their improvements are 
found to have a reference generally to man. 











..@ But,” Seet. 3, “ human nature is exalted above the lower anie 
mals, by the moral principle deeply implanted in our natures, and 
from which man can never depart without doing manifest violence to 
himself. This principle gives a character to all his actions, Some 
are naturally good, flowing from good principles, and directed to 
good purposes; and these he cannot help immediately approving. 
Others are bad, springing from a bad piinciple, and directed to a bad 
end ; and these he instantly disapproves of; and they become ‘tod 
him, the source of much uneasiness, and many bitter reflections. 
Now this principle is universal, found with man in“every age and in 
every nation. ‘This principle is sometimes deadened by long habits of 
viee, sometimes perverted by false reasonings—But in spite of all 
these perversions, we find this principle the distinguishing character of 
our nature, and essential to man. It becomes the foundation of 
confidence and trust in society, and the great bond of all duties among 


Ne 


Part the Second, forms a complete body of orthodox christi- 
anity, opposed to deism, and other species of infidelity, or 
Scepticism. The author goes over the same ground as most of 
his illustrious predecessors, our most celebrated theological and 
polemical writers. The principal subjects are divided into thir- 
ftleen chapters, each of which, would make very instructive sere 
mons for the pulpit; or interesting. sunday evening’s lectures 
for well-disposed christians, to whom we recommend them, and 
‘asa warrant of their merits, we close this review with specifying 
the geneval hends.—Reflections on the evidences of christiani- 
ty.—The religious state of mankind before the coming of Christ. 
—The opposition to the christian religion a test of its truth 
The christian. religion has all the marks of an universal reli- 
gion.—On_ the station ia which our Lord appeared.—On Lis 
manner of teaching.—Christ taught. by example —His great 
ebject,.to recommend. substantial, virtue, and to promote, the 
eal happiness of ma ca the characters of the disciples 
and writers. of. the _gospel.--Eyidence irom prophecy.—Colla- 
te:al evidences.—A second class of collateral evidences arising 
from detached facts aud histories, 
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Arr. VLI.—Remarks on the Considerations of Sir John Throck- 
motton, Baronct : arising fromithe Debates in Parliament on 
the Petition of the Irish Roman Catholics, By Joha Coker, 


Esq. of Bicester, in the County of Oxford. essed to the 
| Frecholdérsof that Couaty.. 8vo. 81 pages, Stockdale, p. 2s, 
1306. - | 


By a reference to our Review of Sir John Throckmorton’s 
ublication, in the Generat Review, for March, p. 238, and 
ur April p. 318, it will be found that the ‘hononrable Baronet 

threw out some unguarded and severe refleotinns on the con- 
duct of the University of Oxford, for presenting to parliament 
u cértain petition, against the petition of the Irish Koman Ca- 
tholics: we considered them as highly indecorous, and they 
have now drawn upon him, a very animated and able reply, not 
confined to his censures, but controverting the whole of his 
arguments in support of the Irish-petition, conducted with a 
degree of civility and good temper, characteristing the gen- 
tleman. Mr. Coker’s address to the freeholders of the County 
of Oxford, contains an explanation of the part he took in the 
important concern. 


“ When the Irish Roman Catholics presetited their petition to par- 
liament, praying, that persons of that persuasion might be admitted as 
members of the legislature, and to fill the principal appointments in 
the government of these realms, it appeared to me, from the experience 
of ages to be a measure of stich a pernicious tendency, that I thought 
évery person interested in the welfare of this coa@ntry, was bound to 
resist it by every constitutional meansin his power, I therefore con- 
ceived a wish to join with my brother freeholders of the county of Ox 
ford, in laying our sentiments before parliament, in opposition to the 
petition of the Irish Roman Catholics. The. sheriff of. the county, in 
compliance with the request of the magistrates assembled at the quar- 
ter sessions, called us together for the purpose of taking this matier 
into consideration ; at which meeting.a petition in opposition co that of 


‘the Reman-Catholics was proposed which was adopted by the meet- 


ing, and presented to. parliament: it has since been suggested (by 
Sir John) that, if any activity had been exerted, the result of 
that meeting would have been Yifferent from what it was, No one 


ean speak positively as to the effect of an experiment, that may have 

been tried ; but I never will believe, till I am convinced by experience, 

that the freehulders of Oxfordshire arc either indifferent about the se- 

curity of the constitution in church and state; with which they are 

blessed ; or insensible of the mischiefs, that would result to that con- 

— from the compliance with the wishes of the Irish Roman €+- 
olics,  - 
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“Mr. ‘Mit Coker then =— cane ic J leayes it tothe freeholders, t to 


achiupy many future 2 tesiewalsof theCathalid’ apple 
ry me eto the seutimen ts: tliey maynfredly entertain 
apoa therarwbje ct. IFabey-are ne sisbie oy sherwotent o-pun- 
posed sby iopshiescRorm ani cs,:they oughtiggustice to 
afd prombieit; .bntdif of ceca hae, > it 
would be injurious to the welfare and security of their pms 
ate bound to oppose and pe oe ; and that it would be 


sddiatiy material poinés; hep siiécestfu 
BéinBatlns every drguiment of of oa J ohn Irhreckete oar “a 
ort. nit 3 P Silt niga 1 
HW e“etin not follow his disdiiesidi throng h “ete ar wae 
t, but we will éndeavour td give a Fret diab o 
icty tire fhoré' immediately relevant to‘the- Country fide 
. Dainerty of Oxford. The Buronet had “observed oat ee 
ers, in their Opposition’ ‘to the fri peseion, wete’ 
red by thé county of Ox ford its ety; aid'its university? 


P . £709 
pays Mr, Coker ‘he means to say. it Lise extra fyanineryy that ne, 


“ ihe ‘should have adop ted the same measure, F then dmjf mys 
: it be fh his opinion, arid T will explain t € circumstance, to him, 
1 nner 


fh tl it has’alwa ys ‘beén explained té me, Whenever I have, 
expressed my surprise on-that yabject, I have béeti'uniférmly ‘answered 
Maas Gig thought dmpemibe that parliament could-so far,,éorget or 
Peglect th yeir., duty. tot elr country; as to give their sanction to a 
asure, of so. pernicious a tendency, and therefore it was quite wane= 
ry. to. exert, any. interference; and indeed the event hea fallyeae con- 
1 Bed.cins gpinion,”” 

5 enw Vind rid 3 
on un Tg -hope expressed. by Sir John, that sop same Futtires 
eeOasion-when: the Roman Catholics m ay @pP to parliatrent: 
fat a¢ further,cedress of grievances, the “PP ity PPOx font 
fron gvatitude'to the Popish founders of rms i wil hot stiind’ 


patvete way} Mr “Coker replies, ty? | 
. sift with feelings; of inde ale, that for twenty years of | 
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my, et “us a fellow. ‘of the colleges particalarized bythe 
fe Beronst, namely of New. College, whose founder!was the 

' cael illiam, of W 'ykham. , And) as I must be ¢onscious that my? 
‘Sugcess at that place proceeded ‘principally from the cireamstancewf 
wy being. of the, founder’s.kindred;. :must.also, be: conscious, thae. 

| es o. feel, and I trust [ [ do, feel, the;most grateful remembrance ef’ | 

nefactor, sand, relations; ;. But bdo: most,explicitly avow, 1 de nat: t+) 

Seyen it a8 @ necessary proof of such, gratitude, ; ats I should adopt, | I} 
en encourage, aay erronions, a) Spat that. might. have. prevaded tf 

e cokeson. of my foundet-So.dar from, ity L consider it one of the 1 


bas: Rey. Vol.1, May, 1806, Uu 
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‘prestet, uitid indeed the’ preatest! beriefit that has flowed from: his 
ufity to others and to myself, that’by promotion of science, andithe 
tullivation of human reason, he has furnished fie the means of dissi- 





‘pating the dark clouds Of stiperstition and error, and of establishing a 
tate of truth and of purity. ° But to render this principle more clear, 
‘that we sire not bound in pratitude'to adopt or encourage the errors of 





our benefactors, 3 wi}l support the following case —That thereshould 
exist a set of men so insensible to the value of the freedom of an En- 
‘giiithan, and so unfortunately devoted to some system of governtient 
Of & more arbritary and despotic naturé, that they should’ petition par- 
“Hament for a repeal of all those laws, by which the freedom of an 
"Epelishman is at present secured ; and that the University of Oxford, 

being highly sensible of the interest it had im the subject, and of the 
. mischievous tendency of the proposed measure, should lay their senti- 
“rient$ before parliament in opposition-to that petition. Might’ not 
‘Shy ore of those advocates for a:bitraty power address the present 
“fwembers of the University of Oxford,precisely-inthe same way in whieh 
‘thé honorable Baronet has done it on the present occasion ? might not 
“he allude to their noble edifices, their literary repose, and their opulent 


“~ Jivings? might he not particularize their founders, and make the same 


liberal { irOnically) allusions to their claim of kindred, and their gaudy 
enterfainments.—*And lastly might he not hope that upon somé future 
occasion, he might experience their forbearance, their peace, and their 
good-uill ? he most assuredly might, and with fall as much justice and 
propriety as the honorable baronet has done it upon this occasion 
so that if there is any force in the argument, it is this, that the present 
members of those colleges whose founders lived in times,when the Ro- 
man-Catholic religion and arbitrary power prevailed in this country, 
ought now, if they wish to avoid the censure of ingratitude, to shew 
their goad will to every measure that may be.brought forward, to in» 
troduce the inftuence of popery and passive obedience into this couo- 
-4ry«.But if.the honorable Baronet. should not be perféctly satis- 
fied .upon:this point, I think F might possibly’ furnish “him: with 
an iflastration of it oot of his own Pasa y- In the reign of Queen 
Mary, who acknowledged the spiritutl authority-of the Pope, and who, 
‘most, unfortunately for her subjects, comducted ‘herself during: het 
. whole reign, under the influence’ of that authority,we read of two 
‘Mustrious characters, Sir John and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. - These 
two gentlemen were mest zealous: promotersiof the protestant cause, 
and most strenuous opposers-of the hiffuence ofthe Roman Cathalics 
“i tHe government of their country ; indeed:to such a-length. did their 
geal ¢arry them, that the lives of both of them were brought in jeo- 
“pardy,/and-one of them, Sirg John ava’ actually doomed to die by the 


‘mutignant resentment of the, Roman Catholics. Now tT. will venture 
>Aithout any. risk, of disagreement to assert, that in the whole line of 


his respectable ancestry, the honorable Baronet cannot point out to me 
two persons, who have contributed morte to the’celebrity and fortunes 
of lus family, than the illustrious persons Of Whom FT have been speak- 
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he'is bound. in gratitude to. the Muemory, of illustrio 
and 'benefactors,.to oppose: and resist any ats that 


to.give to. the Roman Catholics lencein the Ef 
ae which it is clear his. ; A Naar Tidus min ie Plaanee have 


Lam afraid he would pot, think, ™ a quite sate, me 
conclusive.” . Ps | 


We: hare here a king ads a of the isis for eno 
of Sir John’s opponent. Inthe. owe masterly op grate 
ry point'in: his considerutions: - In’ defence.< 
ai when’ ‘Lord Chuucellor baal Ireland: che maven yh 


as That the Romish Clergy, especially the fiish; are 2 it on 
‘einige’: body }-@ species of corporation with all, the forms, and ; Taila- 
tions of a distinet and firm government ; connected- by notice w th the 
ment. of the country, and utterly incapable of being 80 Cone 
smected. : : Standing-in. open defiance to the law, exercising an, authority 
ahich the: law : vexpressly forbade, and representing those whom, the 
‘has-placed in possession of the powers, the dignities, and the emoe 
nt of the national church as Usurpers, of these PORPTTy alee La 
initbee the spimniendiet of the Chancellor" s patriotic sp » Ps 64 
‘eut 650 Mr. Coker draws two very important con ions from 
fe" Ast; That it would be the highes est folly under such ciroum- 
ices,” to suppose the Roman tholies. had no design upon 
‘protestant establishment jn Ireland; and 2nd, That the 
ics of that religion, O NO}, As they pretend, copfine 
mselvés to the exercise of a spare authority, but ass | 
sy usurp an authority most seriously affecting the secglar 
temporary concerns of their votaries, and this in submission ot 
the-constitutional authorities of the country, and under a. power 
derived from foreign authority. 
rs Sir John’s attempt tq: lessen the weight of his present Ma- 
ojesty’s coronation, oath,.is shewn to be fallacions, and the re- 
_ scruples.of his Majesty when the measure of admitting 
‘Roman Catholics to seats.in the legislature; are shewn to 
‘have been well founded; and a fresh proof of his paternal care, 
whe inviolate attachment to the constitution jn church, and 
“State. ae 
” With regard to Sir John’s opinion that n no detriment to our 
bielcan vecion Be Coker rery result tr 
ri : is peu I's 
promises of King James "before be 
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Thus have we given a sketch of this valuable pamphlet, easy 
of purchase, and worthy to be preserved in every protestant fa- 
mily, as a caution against the daily increasing secret influetce 
of the Roman Catholics, the number of whose priests, and 
places of worship in and about the metropolis within a’ few 
years, has very much increased. 
a rere ree 
Art: X.—Notes on the West Indics; written during the Ex: 
pedttion under the command of the late General Sir Ralph 
Abercromby; including Observations on the fstand of Bavba- 
does; and the Settlements captured by the British Troops. upon 
the Coast of Guiana :_ likewise Remarks relating to the Creoles 
and Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the dudians ef South 
America: with occasional Flints regarding the Seasoning, or 
Yellow Fever of Hot Climates. By GeorcE Pinxarp, M D, 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Deputy Inspector General 
4 Hospitads to is Mu)esty’s Forces, and Physician to the 

loomsbury Dispensary. In 8vo. 3 vols. Longman and 
Co. 1806. , 


» ‘Tue distinguishing characteristics of this work, are modesty 
and merit: the firstis discernable from the following passage of 
the Introduction, 








‘« Trom the intreaties of a friend, the fullowing Notes were written 


for his Private eye : from the solicitations of other friends they are. 


Now offered to the eyes of the public. The former wee tender per- 
suasions, and, in obeying them, the author had much. and sincere 
gratification: he wishes he could fec! as well assured that he is pur 
stiitig’ the path of wisdom, by yielding to the latter. But:he is too 
Sensible that what may be amusing, or may even be deemed valuable, 
in the closet of fricndship,- may be very unfit to meet the less preju- 
diceil judgement of the world; and he is: not without many appre- 
hensiqns, Jest a fla tering» partiality—a partiality which often’ deals 

raise, where na-merit is due, should have induced him to present to 
the.public, what ought never to. have éscapedbeyond the limits of 
private perusal. i} vy | 


With regard to our second assertion, we trust it will be justi 
fied by the.candid opivion of his, readers, for the. whole is writ- 
ten.in, ao.animated style, which enlivens description, adorns 
narratives ad. gives. additional pleasure, to: information ; and 
under these three general heads, the work may be classed. 

Phe first volume, the object of eurpresent review, contains 
hirty-three ‘letters to the author’s friend; and opens with two 
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from Southampton, where lie joins the army destined for the 
expedition: his observations on the commencement of the eors 
respondénce, exhibit a pleasing specimen of his style, frout 
which an immediate judgement may be turmed of the compo- 


——_ oS 
sition of the subsequent pages. 


“The happiness we enjoy by preserving an intercourse with our 
friends, when scparated from them, beyond the reach of personalin- 
terview, ranks amongst the highest blessings of civilized life, The 
social principle which attaches man to his species, influences him 
wheresoever he may be placed, or whatsoever his condition,—it pre- 
vails equally in savage life and in polished society; but it isto navi- 
gation and. the art of writing, those powerful engines which have 
established a frecdum of mtercourse throughout the wide extent of 
the globe, that we are indebted for the superior enjoyment of com- 
municating with far distant friends, and thereby rendering our scpa- 
raion less intolerable.” 


“After paying his respectsto Sir Ralph Abercromby, and the 
Inspector General of hospitals, and reporting his appointment 
to both, our author put himself for the first time under military 
command, and his reflections on this surrender of that uncon- 
trolled liberty to which he had been always accustomed, crealed 
asomentary impulse of uneasiness ; it recalled to him the da: 
af his youth, when-at school, and subject to the will of a mas- 
ter; and reminded him of anticipating as the consummation of 
his best wishes, the proud and happy period when he-should 
arrive at the power of self-command. From the ,quarters of 
the commander in chief, he accompanied the inspector genes 
fal to visit the sick in the military hospital, and, in professional 
duty, soon forgot the wayward feelings of a discordant mg- 
ment. ea rerey. 4 ae $n eer Tet ripe 
_ The scenery, promenades, and amusements of Southamp- 
ton, are brieily noticed in the second letter; they were toa 
well, known to sequire more; bat upon. visiting the camp, -he 
makes an useful remark respecting stuangers, who in gratifys 
bg >the same curiosity, are too apt inconsiderately to wound 
the feelings of the soldiers: a degree ot horror, he observes; 
having overspread the nation from the late destructive effects 
of the’ yellow fever, or what the multitade denominates*the 
West India plague, insomuch: that a sense of terror’ attachest6 
the very name of the West-Indies; many, even'considering ft 
& syhoniinous with the grave; and perhaps it were ‘not tod 
iach to say, that all who had friends in the expedition, ap- 
ehended more fromm: gueete, tees from the sword. -Sach 
couraging sentiments unfortunate 


‘ 





'y were not concealed from 
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#he troops.'o ‘The fearful farewel of sdesponding: friends was 
every dayand every hour, either heedlessly, or'artfully sounded 
ia their eats; “Péople 'walkimg' about the camp, attending at a 
réview, ora patade, or merely upon Seeing’ parties of soldiers 
iii thie stréets,were heard to'exclaim—*“AW poor fellows! you are 
#ding to your last home! 


2 What a-pity such brave men should go to that West India gravé!tq 
that hateful ‘climate to be killed by the p!ague! poor fellows, good 
bye, fatewel! we shall never see you back again.” 


“As these remarks were intended to be useful, they find a place 
here, for that purpose,in the hope that the gay and idle of every 
rank who visit camps, or reviews of our gallant soldiers, at their 
appointed places of rendezvous previous to their embarking for 
foreign service, will be careful to suppress their compassionate 
feelings upon such occasions, and not fill the minds of thosé 
who, are going to expose themselves to all the dangers of voy- 
rages, all the hardships of fatiguing marches, the sickness at- 
tending change, and all the other calamities of war, with a 
nizing reflections, and direful forebodings of their ficeeeiothes 
manity dictates.a widely different conduct to cheer, toencour 
bur (brave countrymen in the duty we owe them in raivads 
forrisking ‘their lives, to secure honour and independence, itt 
the rank of nations to their dear country, with safety ‘and trané 

ility to their visitors—to every individual they leave at home, 
hat this admonition is necessary, the writer of this review can 
Hear testimony thé same unfeeling, or ill timed remarks a 
those complained of by Dr. Pinckard, having heen Lspaneatet 
By the troops. who were sent out on the fatal expedition of th¢ 
er. . ; 
»-Pursuing.a chain of moral reflections arising from what he 
d seeb, and applying them to his own situation; 


_. “He feels the necessity of establishing it as a-principle, to view oce 
curreaces in their best light, and instead of aleins that more cannct 
obtained, to seek comfort from what falls in his path. Were we, to 
adopt this as a léading maxim in all situations, it is more than possible 
that we might often have happy hours, where we, know only those of 
misery ; for such principle applied with wisdem, would tend very 
much. to bluat the sharp thorns of life... As if the evils of the world 
were not enough severe, we, too commanly attach ourselves to the 
appy, face of events, brood gyer fancied. sorrows, and: eagerly 

1 tiply our disap eintments, wholly overlooking the more favorable 
fen ures from which peace, harmony, and. comfort might be derived.” 


1. ania, gloomy: tendency pf our disposition forms a remarkable 
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shoradteeistic between the e of England; and those of France. ° A ‘ 
Frenchman; let the affairs ofthe moment be never so adverse, 


finds .wherewithall to attach -his better hopes; from this facility ef 
yielding to events.it has been said that the French people know how, te 
ay. the game of happiness better than the English : it may, be so, but 
still it is possible that the pritciple, to which 1 allude, may, be carried 
to excess. Where it 1s the effect of a patient and manl¢ fortitude, and 
employed to sapport us against injury, misfortune, and disappointment, 
itis both amiable and virtuous, and may be dignified with the title of 
philosophy. But it is sometimes the effect of frivolity, or. depravity; 
is connected with vice and dissipation, and highly: unworthy, when pio- 
¢eeding from this source ; it supersedes all the finer feelings and senti- 
ments of the mind. It destroys the natural affections, and weakening 
fe attachment, which ought to exist between man and map, tends to 
jaké mere egotists of us all.” : Pesheags 
~* Notwithstanding my determination to pass over the ills of m 
resent employment as lightly as possible, I confess myself to be one 
f'those dull Britons, who hope never to'sce the period when’ French 
levity shall supersede John Bull's sedate integrity. Hf a’Frenehinan 
dissipate the passing moment with greater mirth and chearfulness: still 
there isa something in the more solid attachment, and the blunt hos 
hesty.ofan Englishman, which is more important, and more interests, 
and engages our esteem. As 2 stranger, or traveller, I lock not:for 
friendship, or confidence, and have always hailed that, urbanify and 
ease-of manner, which makes the moment pleasant; or have been, ik 
good. humour with that smeoth and intended politeness which !means—> 
nothing at all! but when residing among Englishmen—my, country; 
pe: whom I regard more as the relatives of one great family,,] have 
always seemed to expect a degree of stability and sincerity, which it 
re idle to look for in the mere traveller's hour.” ‘scalar 
*4'The plodding pursuits and sober attachments of the English, 
posséss not sufficient got for the appetite of a Frenchman, whose life 
may be said to constitute one system—one continued series of iatrigzte. 
Ia alt -his oecupations he requires the high seasoning of variety; Wwhat- 
ever the subject of his pursuit, intrigue is always the condimént; 
without a spice of intrigue the board were insipid, however symptuous. 
‘A° Frenchman troubles not himself with the affections; but‘is a dupe 
‘tohis-passions. His attachments wear away with the moment, and 
‘tie hot thought of beyond the period of being convenient tu! hi¥ pur 
pose. “He is often disappointed, but never dismayed. “All regrét for 
‘the past, he buries in some new Scheme or adventtiré.’ Tore Bact 
fuils, he, instantly, flies to another, éxclaiming=+Ak, “Diable, ‘ cela’ ‘ne 


me COnvient pas. [/-y faut un autre projet. Allons f’ tdchons encore. 
‘fhe succeeds not to-day, he has always a new ‘plan for to’ morrow. 
Wf discomfited in the scheme’ ‘of “the morning, ‘he feels certain of suc= 
‘ess'ini the nouveau projet of the evening. -Something new, something 
‘Rot of plain or ready attainment—something possegsing 4 reat or fans 
tied intti¢acy is always imagined, or attempted.” No matter how vast 
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gr how frivelous the object—whether.a revolution of the state, or g 
aye Loto.’ it diverts his attention, dissipates the moment, shields 
him trom the sadness of disappointment, and shuts the door against 
eanti. Fiom the conduct usually’ pursued, it would seem to bea 
Jeading feature in the character ofa f renchman, nvt to attach himself 
seriously or permanentiy to any thing; but to avail himself of al] 
assing circumstances, yielding to each, or. causing each to yield to 
is purpose. In this way he travels. through the great journey of 
life with less care-and sorrow than the more sedate people of other 
nations ; sombre reflection offering no impediment to a path, which 
at every step, bears his loved moito,—Vive la bagutelle.”’ 








Oar readers are requested to pardon this digression from the 
main subject, in favor of a declaration it was intended to in- 
tfoduce, namely, that the same easy and pleasing strain, 
whérever the subject will admit of it, runs through the'whole 
work—of which, we shall take the liberty to present some fur- 
ther examples. . ite : 

- Quitting Southampton our author’s next arrival is at Ports. 
mouth, which he calls, the Wapping of England, and in, truth 
his ludicrous description of a Portsmouth poll. and the progress 
of a long absent tar, upon landing there, aud being seized upong 
as lawful prey by one or more of those Dulcineas, who soon: 
ease him of his load of prize moncy, bears a close resemblance: 
to the vicious scenes of the London Wapping. ‘The narrative 
of the profligacy seen in open day, upon the streets of Ports 
mouth, p. 37 to $0, is too indelicate for female readers ;. but 
taken collectively we know no work better calculated to afford 
them rational entertainment, or to tempt them to lay aside-the 
fascinating hovel, in order to give the preference to real:facts, 
and transactions, Which improve the understanding. and amuse 
without’ cerrupting the heart, and vitiating the intellectwal 
taste.» 

-:Amongst other objects usually visited by strangers in ant 
xbout Portsmovth, the Dock-yard. the fine walks upon the 
rain parts, and. Haslar hospital; arc the priticipal; the two fore 
th er have been so often. described, that repetition is unueces- 
sary; butthe description of the hospital, as given by Dr. Pin- 
kardy who in his professional character examined more ats 
tentively and more minutely than common visitors, is peculiarly 
ipteresting, especjaily at this time, whenjso. many brave seamed, 
w race uf hcroest» asdejusily styles them, are liberally accom- 
modated in their sufferings, after baying fought the battles of 
their country, and. vanquished ats inveterate evemies. in this 
noble atylum, admirably caleulateds for:this importint pal 


‘pose Feom the particulars detailed in pages 43 to 49, we 


shall only borrow one or two suiking civcumstances } 
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«« Haslar hospital is built in an open, airy situation, near the sea, 
athort distance from Gosport. The sick and wounded are brought 
in boats from the ships at Spithead, and conveniently received on‘ 
shore at a landing place at the hospital. . This. great building is fitted - 
for the accommodation of two thousand patients, ‘together with houses 
for officers and the medical attendants, a chapel, a laboratory, # va~ 
riety of offices, and thirty eight acres of pasture land belonging to the. 
institution, (supplying that necessary article milk from its,cows,) ,en-: 
closed within a high brick wall, with iron gates, and a porter’s lodge. 
at the entrance, which no stianger is permitted to pass, without leave. 
of one of the resident lieutenants ; or the porter. first announcing his. 
name to some officer of the establishment. 

Much to the credit of the country, this noble asylam likewise offers 

apartments for sick and wounded officers, where those who from con-, 
venience or necessity, wish to avail themselves of the benefit of the 
institution, may find every aid and comfort their situation demands.— 
Nuthing necessary to the establishment has been omitted. It is a. 
distinct building, separated from all others, and from possessing every 
essential within itself, is as complete as it is liberal, and does honour’ 
tathereign of George the second, who has the merit of being “its 
founder. 
‘The hurry and bustle occasioned by the notice for a general em- 
barkation, we can well imagine ‘ to an unconcerned spectator must. 
lave been a most ludicrous and diverting scene, and such as might 
have afforded full scope to the all-animating pencil of Hogarth,” 





Resolving to cull our author’s almost numberless flowers with 
asparing hand, we forbear touching the very humourous scene 

hibited from page 80 to 83, which we thiok hardly possible 
bDberead without exciting all the risible faculties of man. 
Passing over the various occurrences, from the aathor’s sailing” 
to Spithead, in the Ulysses, an old forty-four gun frigate, in 
company with his three medical friends and associates, Doctors 
Hendeisun, Master, and.Cleghorn, we proceed briefly to no- 
tice, that this vast armament, the ships of war and transporte 
exceeding two hundied sail, had been long expected in the 


West [ndies,but suffered many delays,in England,owing to va- 
‘Hous causes, amongst others a dread/ul storm, which obliged 


the Heet toreturn to St. Helena’s in a sad ‘disabled state. ‘Ihe 
admirai's shi», the Commerce de’ Marseilles; with the com- 
mander in chief,general Abercromby,and nearly two thousand 
soulson board, was in the utmost peril, and so much damaged 
asto be unfit for further service. » Several vessels of the con- 
Yoy were lost on our own shores, others were wrecked upoa the 
coastof France. ‘Lhe Ulysses was now ordered to make a 
running passage with the troopsfor Mariimique, and the Doc- 
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tars Pinkard and Master to remove to the. Lord Sheffield, in 
which ship they embarked for Barbadoes.. ‘*The outset of the 
voyage had a promising aspect, the sun shone, the sea was 
smooth and undisturbed, and the multitude of ships, increased 
to nearly three hundred sail, created the idea of a whole nation 
moving upon the waters. Itwas a proudemblem of England’s 





glory. We appeared to command the whole empire of the 
main; and the prospect being calculated to excite flattering 


hopes of victory and success, could not fail to be viewed by 
every true Briton with delight.” 

But this charming scene was soon changed ; they had ad- 
vanced but little on their pa-sage, before a dire reverse suc- 
ceeded. A dreadful storm came on, which separated the fleet: 
many of the ships, unable to resist this second shock, were 
obliged to put back into port; some joined admiral Christian,by 
whose care and exertion most of the scattered fleet was again 
assembled, others, however, totally lost the convoy. 

The Lord Sheffield was among the latter, but when the wea- 
ther cleared up they fell in with a small division of the fleet, 
with which they sailed several days. Further repetitions of 
the storm again separated them, and they were tossed about, 
steing no more than three, sometimes but two, and often only: 
a single ship, until at length a tinal separation took place, and” 
the Lord Sheffield was lett quite alone, The afflicting and very 
distressing events which occured during this storm, are related 
in pathetic language. They were sufficient to appal even the 
veteran seaman : no wonde: then, that, unused to such an awful 


‘crisis, when the water poured in upon him from éyery quarter, 


our author seemed to fee! that the ship was positively sinking. 
The voyage was tedious, owing to returning adverse gales, 
but in the course cf it our author became more reconciled to 
the watery element, so as to feel little alarm during a gale, 
and even to join in the smiles and jokes of the ship’s company, 
at the ludicrous occurrences which happened among the pas- 
sengers. But here, for the present, we will take leave of our 
eniertaining traveller, with whom we shall have the pleasure to 


resume our intercourse in the next number. 


a 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. XI.—Essays chiefly on Chemical subjects. By the date 
Wiliam Irvine. M.D, F.R.8. Ed. Lecturer in Materia 
Medica and Chemistry, ia the University of Glasgow: and | 
by his Son Wilkam Irvine, M.D. London: J.Mawman. i 
Svo. price Qs. in boards, 1805. Gti 





Eicurcen years haye elapsed since the death of Dr. Irvine’ 
whose theory respecting the capacities.of bodies for heat, has 
divided with that of )r. Black, the.opinions of the philose- | 
phical world. During this interval arevolution,unprecedented 
in the annals.of science, begun in this kingdom, and most 
rapidly promulgated by the exertions of our Jearned ‘neigh- 
bours, has overthrown that arrangement of facts which. first 
entitled Chemistry tothe rank of a.system, and has established 
anew and more comprehensive order. But though by the sub- 
version, of former doctrines, much fallacy has hs detected, f 
and many natural phenomena, before inexplicable, have re- 1 

. ceived satisfactory elucidation, yet the prime agent of chemical 
_ changes, heat, is in itself so subtile and intricate, that. all 
“opinions. concerning its peculiar nature, or the mode of jts 
,Operation, can only be.received as plausible hypotheses. The 
~eonjecture of Dr. Black that heat, when in certain cases it 
disappears, is chemically combined, has been received by men i. 
, of most able judgement and profound aequirements; but on the i 
other hand. names of as high authority caa be adduced in sup- 
,port,.of Dr. Irvine’s doctrine, that the heat which seems to li 
_flisappeas, does not become combined, but may be accounted if 
for by arefereace tg the increased capacity of the body unde 
examination, which requires larger portions of that matter or 
_, quality to produce equal effects on the thermometer. | 
. B . Anarder to give anample statement of the latter theory, and 1 
.to.explain those parts of the subsequent essays which refer to ii 
_,it, the editor, in four original tracts, has collected and discussed i 
.. the various speculations on the subject of heat, with ability and Ht 

_,eandour. \ a EN 
, HB. We shall not present our readers with a complete analysis of i 
this enquiry ; partly because the subject is generally known,and Hh 
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partly because the author has not arranged his, facts and cou- 

clusions in such an order as to admit of,a perspicuous abridge- 
_ ment.—lt will be sufficient for us to give a brief outline of the 
_ theory of capacities, as applied to the different states of the 
* same body, and the defence here my f against, the. principal 
| objections to it, Uc Iitinecareleneee Reps Se vats 
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-of{ That,the reason why a body cannot be heated while it is melting 
is, that it is then changing its capacity. From. a substance that was 
easily heated, it changes to one that is heated with difficulty. All 
bodies in a fluid state seem to be heated with more difficulty than when 
in a solid state.. Not that a body in a fluid state transmits heat more 
slowly than when the same body isin @ solid state. On the contrary 
it transmits heat better ina fluid than in 4 solid state. But the same 
ne of heat applied to the same body ina solid form, and ina 

id state, will heat the solid a greater number of degrees than it 
‘will the fluid.—In these cases, the quantity of heat in the body does 
not alter by the change of form. All that happens is, that the same 


iquantity of heat produces a greater effect in heating im the one state 
than it does in the other.” > ind 








Therefore the heat absorbed by ice during its conversion into 
:Water, without increase of temperature, only seems to become 
Intent, and is really employed in keeping up the temperature 
:whilethe capacity is changed. Yo this opiaion ‘Dr. Black ob- 
‘yeeted that the cause of fluidity is not explained by it, which 
according to his doctrine is accounted for by the combination 
of the latést ‘caloric, with the changing body.—Aind that as 

_ ‘water, when its dégree of heat is above $2° is always liquid, so 
‘when its sensible heat is bélow 32, it should always be solid. 
* But this is not constantly the fact. ‘Water in some circumstances 
cau bé cooled to'7 or’8 degrees below 32° without being con- 
“gealed,, and on distarbing it, heat is evolved and a proportional 
part congeals. “This heat is considered to have been Jateat and 
. the causé.ot the protracted fluidity.—Ina teply to these argu- 
_ments -it.is stated ‘in effects by our author, that the cause 
of fluidity is nét necessarily involved, in. this.consideration of 
‘the capacities of bodies, nor is the investigation of that cause 
in any respect .necessary:'to establish the truth of the theory in 
. Questian; and that the exttaotdinary fact, that water can be 
‘cooled to a lower degree than $2° might with equal reason be 
‘§nsisted upon, so’ as to réqilire an answer from the supporters of 
the opposite theory. Ftmight be asked, how does it happen that a 
~ehemical combination of ice.and caloric, which cannot be de- 
. composed by the confessedly superior attraction for heat, of the’ 


on 


: cold surrounding bodies, cah be suddenly, and as it were mag}- 
~ cally, dissolved by mechanical means, by a slight percussion. 
a "The second part of this work, consists of essays on various 
' subjects, b the late Dr. Irvine. . These we are intormed “ were 
many ofthem read, and all of them intended to be read, before 
the Literary Society we teh. rane between the years 69 and 84,’ 
but not being designed for the press, ‘were left in an unfinished 
senelio. Se sean aa from the manuscripts of Dr. Irvine; 
* jt-appeared to the editor, “that wherever he could find avy 


» Complete essay regarding heat, in which peculiar doctrines were 
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maintained, such an essay would be-acceptable ‘to the ‘publics 
though they may already be in possession of the principal 
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_ contained in it, There is always a desire to understand: she 


terms and method employed by any discoverer or inventor of 
theories — The other treatises were added, from a Convic- 
tion “ that the pursuits of an ingenious mind cannot but afford 
amusement, as well as instruction.” ne . 

_ Essay 1, Ou heat produced by mixture, is without date. , Te 
this essay the opinions of philosophers relating to the subject ave 
investigated, and to it we must refer our readers who ate de- 
sirous of tracing the observations that first led to the theory of 
capacities.—We shall extract the conclusion, in whieh the au- 
thor has given the result of his enquiries. 


“I have used the term cause ‘of heat, rather than latent heat, or 
any other term, in deference to the opinion of those philosophers who 
.couceive heat to be guality, and that a latent quality 1s no quality at 
all...I have used the term cause of heat though I do not know what 
tliat cause is. It surely, however, has a cause, and whatever this may 
_ be, 1t; cannot be subject to it’s own effect. All that we know is, that 
this cause produces a greater effect in heating different bodies, It pro- 
dluces a greater effect on mercury than en water in the proportion of 
five to one, if there is any truth in the experiments I have made, . It 
appears that it produces different effects even on the same substance in 
different forms. It does not produce effects in proportion to the quan- 
‘tity of matter in bodies, since if this were the case it should produce 
‘when applied to eqaal bulks of mercury and water, only 1-14 part on 


“the mercury which it does on the water; whereas by experiment it 


Produces dn equal quantities of matter of the two bodies 28 times as 
‘aduch.upon-the mercury as it does on the water. ‘Iu this respect it ts 


_wery difierent from the substance which is, the cause of gravity, which 
waets equally on equal quantities of matter, So that the gravity 
of the whole earth depends on the effect of this cause acting on every 


particle of it in proportion to it’s quantity ef matter. In consequence 


Of, which. the power by which one heavy. body attracts.another, dimi- 


Nishes as the square: ‘of the distances increase, How the cause of. heat 


swhich affects equal quantities of matter differently, should in a number 


“of bodies equally heated, have the power of heating bodies at a dis- 


“tance which diminishes in the*sdmie’ proportion, I do not kiow. I 
“am equally ignorant whether the heat produced in those niixtures, 


where bodies are inflamed and consumed,’ atid never capable of exbi- 


~~ biting the same appearances again, be owing to ihe icause which | have 
jist assigned. Iris very-difficult to ébnen e 

shew whether or not this is"the’ cash There ate even shing expti- 
-@pents.on the heat ‘produced by mixing fuidsthat aré notdestroyed, 
Mewhich.it i. difficult t wndersiand accordiag touePhtheery. / Whether 
yithese depend on, some: accidental.circumstanges, of some-othempro- 
viperty of heat, must be left -till- experimentsihave furnished g rent 


eilpustiniette: tliad twill 


-bumber of facts of this kind—whether. the,substance,which.is the cause 
of heat be & fluid of a subtile nature which pervades the densest bodies, 
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of the same or a similar kind with the electrical flutd,-or that fluiq 
which makes bodies cohere, or that which is the cause of animal sen. 
sation,is unknown. | It might perhaps be possible to imagine a. fluid 
endowed with such properties, as by dint of a little mathema‘ical rene 
soning, Might be made to agree with all or most of the phenomena hj. 
therto known. But then it is in the power of an accidental experi- 
ment to destroy the whole structure we bad begn at such pains to rear, 
It will be more useful to leave those inquiries, and follow the method 
proposed by Lord Verulam, the most certain in assigning the causes of 
the phenomena of nature. ‘* Non fingendum aut excogitandum sed 
inveniendum est quid natura faciat aut ferat.” , 


Essay Il. “On the effects of heat and cold on animal bo- 
dies’? Read A.D. 1769, contains many valuable observations 
onthe temperature of animals, their power of generating heat, 
&c. The author offers a conjecture that the blood of hybernating 
animals freezes at a temperature too highto affect their nervous 
system, —** Hence if an animal, whose blood froze before its 
nerves were destroyed, were exposed to asudden cold, it might 
be reduced artificially to this state of insensibility, like the ani- 
mals which pass the winter in this state of inaction, and restored 
to life whenever we pleased, by a gradual application of heat.” 
No experiments are offered to strengthen this supposition. 
There is reason to apprehend that more complicated changes 
added to peculiarity of organization, co-operate td produce this 
remarkable phenomenon. 

Essay [1l. Qu Evaporation, dated 1773, and Essay IV, on 
Rain, are-intimately connected —In the first of these essays the 
opinion of Bergman, that water is most readily converted into 

steam at 302? Faht. is shewn to be erroneous —Dr. Irvine con- 
-siders evaporation to be the joint effect of heat and air. Thafthe 
“expansion of the vapour of water at a low temperature is not 
much tess than that of steam. That some part of it ascends 
four miles‘perpendicular height, or to what the French term the 
level of the snow, before it condenses, that it does not return 
to the state of water immediately on being cooled, but that 4 
part mixes with the air and is dissolved in it, and that the rising 
and falling of the barometer depends- more commonly on the 
_ quantity of vapour mixed with the air, than upon winds or any 
‘ other causes that have been assigned. The difference of tempe- 
rature between day and night, are thought sufficient to account 
for the fallof dew, but are deemed inadequate to explain the 
eastal precipitation of rain’ Nor is electricity alone considered 
sufficient, but many conditions are supposed to operate, ‘Thun 
‘der, wind, high mountains, cold currents, and alterations in the 
“gravity sand temperature of the air are adducedas the principal 
agents of this effect. a 
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Essay V. dated 1778, treats“ On the fertility of ‘the several 
kinds of soils, and the effects of lime and manures, are described. 








An allusion is made to the power of plants to’ decompose fixed 


air, and the editor remarks, in a note, ‘*that Dr. Irvine always 
held himself to have been the first who suggested the probability 
of this power of vegetation to renew the purity of the common 
air, by reducing carbonic acid to it’s principles.”, 

‘The 6th Essay is on the seeds of plants. Ur, Irvine prae 
poses some ingenious speculations respecting the period at which 
plants first evolve their flowers, and presumes that the seed of 
some annual is more perfect than that of perennial plants. 


He says, ‘*This I think, in sume cases at least, shews that the reason 
why some plants propagate their species in a-short time, is, that in the 
seeds all the parts for this purpose are already completely formed, 
aud require only to be increased in size, while in the seeds of these 


plants which require a long time before they flower and produce.seed, 


the plume contains only such parts as are to become leaves; the pro- 
duction of the flower is left to the young plant itself, which in time it 
produces in folds in the form of buds at the end of the summer pre- 
ceding the spring in which they are to make their appearance in open 
day, and to propagate their species.” ; 


_ Essay VII. On the roots of plants~It is observed that the 
stem and root differ more in their infant state, than at any 
other period of their growth. In old plants it frequently hap- 


pens that the root will become the stem, and the stem thie 


toot.—A plant may be inverted, and leaves will. be picduced 
from its roots, and roots from its stem; “ But. in the young 


Toot and stem this alteration of function is impossible ; it never- 


takes place till after the plant is a‘year old, and generally suce 


_ceeds better if a part of it is two, and the rest one year old.”— 


Much valuable information is contained in this treatise, rela- 
tive to the culture of forest trees, the most advantageous modes 
of planting them, and the soils best adapted to their growth. 
Essays VIII.and [X. On fermentation.—Contain a perspi- 
cuous view of the subject—the processes of making wine and 
malt liquors are described with great precision, and much ori- 
ginality of remark. ; 

Essay X. On cement, and XI. on ancient cement (dated 
1802 and 1503) detail some very useful and ingenious enqui- 
hes into the composition of cement.—The great superiority of 
Roman mortar, to that at present employed,is shewn not to dee 
pend on any. additional ingredient then used, but on the pro- 
Portions of coarse and fine sand mixed with the lime.—The 
Practice of souring mortar as it.is vulgarly termed, or suffering 
it to remain in a wnixed state some tie before it is-used, is ree. 
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resented on chemical principles to be very detrimental to its 
ardness and durability. 

Essay XIE. On the diamond, is without date.—It gives a 
concise account of the natutal history of this gem—and from 
séme examination of its chemical properties, Dr. Itvine seems 
to have anticipated much of what is now known Of its peculiar 
nature. | 

Essay XIII. Ont the quantity of matter in bodies—dated 
Feburaty 12, 1773—The weight acquired by combustible bo- 
dies when they combine with oxigen, is the subject of inves- 
tigation, and much ingenuity is employed to unravel ihe mys- 
tery. ‘The discovery of oxigen and its properties has explained 
many of the phenomena, but this essay contains observations 
and experiments that well deserve further research. 

Essay XIV. On water, dated 1771. The changes produced 
on water considered as the principal food of vegetables, consti- 
tute the first part of thisenquiry. Its solvent powers are next 
examined, and Dr. Irvine seems to have preceded Bergman 
in discovering that water impregnated with carbonic acid is 
capable of dissolving chalk—The Editor observes in a note, that 

‘* The records of the Society to which this Essaywas communicated, 
and the recollection of many of its members of unblemished integrity 
and enlightened minds, would readily, if necessary, give the most pres 
cise evidence of the correctness of the date, which is moreover aflixed 
tothe manuscript by the author’s hand. This precision is requisite 
in this instance to shew that the observations contained in this Essay, 
on the solubility.of chalk in water impregnated with carbonic acid, were 
made without any knowledge of Bergman’s experiments on the same 
subject, which did aot take place, or at least were not published, tll 
the year 1774. , 














Having given a general view of the subjects of these Essays, 
it will be unnecessary to offer any comment on their parti 
cular merits. The well earned celebrity of thei: Author 
is alone sufficient to command the attention of the public; and 
cau receive no increase from any encomiums we cun bestow. 
To the Editor, philosophy is indebted for the publication of a 
work which bears most satisfactory confirmation to the remark 
of Professor Robison, “ Phat the studies of such a man as 
Dr.irvine, must have been extremely ingenious and important.” 

The third part of this work consists of two experimental 
Essays by the Editcr. he first of these on “ Latent heat,” has 
already been published in Nicholson’s Journal. The second on 
the affections of sulphur with caloric, presents some results 
worthy of. attention, but not of a nature to be offered to our 
Readers in an abstract form, 


Joacs, Printer, Chapel. Street, Soho. 
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Apt, 12.—A_ Treatise on+the, Origin, Progress ,Preventian,. dud, Treat- 
ment, of Consumption. \ By John Reid,.M. Dy Member of, the Royal 
College of Physicians, Senior Physiciam,to..the Finsbury, Dispénsary, 
and Lecturer on the. Theory and. Practice of Medicine... 8x0. .318p 
8s. Boards. Phillips. 1806. >... wt't . 


sidered highly valuable when delivered as the result of expetience by 
aregular and judicivus practitioner. Dr. Reid, who has held-for-many 
rears the appointment of Physician to the Finsbury: Dispensary, hase 
jong knewn to the public by his accurate menthiy: report -ofidis-: 
eases which have occurred in that charitable institution... Such records + 
age of more importance than may generally be apprehended. : 
. The physician who institutes such a. periodical. review of his expe- 
rience, must greatly improye his talent for observation; habits of 
labour are produced without anxiety or fatigue ; and perspicuity of 
thought, and @ facility of composition, are more readily attained: © - 
Inthe work before us, the author has chosen to explain his épinions 
aécording to the theory of the late Dr. Brown. To us it appears of 
little consequence, if'a successful method of practice be adopted; how 
the phenomena of disease or the operations of medicines are accountéd 


for: Of this system we shall. give the author’s compresséd account 
from Pp. 7. Potiiw stom 


“© As frequent opportunities will be afforded in the course of the fl , 
lowing pages to illustrate the great and important revolution which has 
been eflected both in the theory and practice of medicine, by the ap- 
plication of inductive reasoning to the science of life, and the doctrines 
of health and disease, it may not be improper to state the general’ out- 
lines of the Brunonian doctrine, which, whatever may be ‘its extra- 
vagancies or defects, is the only theory of medicine that-in-its first: 
principles rests upon the firm and indestructible base of a genuine 
philosophy. ; 

‘ Every change which is effected on the solids or fluids of the living 
system is subordinate to, and consequent upon, a certain degree of 
actioa in the animate fibre. ‘This action is produced upon principles 
entirely different from the impulse of mechanism, or the attractions of 
inanimate matter. It is governed by peculiar and .exclusive laws. 
The powers by which it is generated are the powers by which life is sus+ 
tained. Health consists in its regular maintenance. - The various mo- 
difications of disease are in-their origin entirely attributable ‘to ifs 

ment, and deaths is the inevitable and immediate consequence 
of the loss of susceptibility to its production. The principle by which 

Gen. Rev. Vou. 1. May 1806. Yy 
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the movements of the inanimate creation are regulated is termed gravi- 
tation. This is a term employed to express a demonstrated fact. [y 
like manner, the principle by which living action is produced and 
directed is denominated excitability. The most prominent charac. 
teristic of excitability is, that its expenditure and accumulation are in 
the inverse ratio of the application of powers which excite into action 
the living fibre. This general law admits of, and requires, several very 
considerable and important modifications, some of which will be con- 
sidered in the ensuing pages. It has been judged necessary to state the 
principal data upon which the system of Brown, “ which is the phi- 
iosophy of organised nature,” has been established, in order to render 
intelligible the remarks and illustrations which are to follow. It may 
be proper, before we conclude this general introduction, to observe, 
that a recent attempt has been made to found a doctrine of vital phe- 
nomena upon the basis of chemical union: the modifications of which 
excitability is susceptible, have been supposed explicable upon the 

rinciples of chemical attraction; and even the faculties of intelligence 
ave wor imagined to be capable of being resolved into the laws of 
chemistry.’ P.7. 


To the cure of confirmed consumption the author does not pretend; 
his object is prevention in those constitutions which are disposed to this 
baneful malady: he appears therefore to have watched with solicitous 
accuracy and earnest attention the incipient traits, the avant coureurs, 
which announce the approach of phthisis pulmonalis. ‘That the reader 
may form an adequate judgement of the author’s habits of discrimi- 
nation, we shall extract his account of the varicties of this disease. 


‘ Three varieties of constitutional predisposition to scrophulous ail- 
ments, as characterised by external marks and general susceptibilities, 
admit, perhaps with some degree of accuracy, of separate delineation. 
AS this observance is particularly important in relation to preventive 
medicine, the author will not be regarded as unnecessarily particular 
in stating the result of his observations with respect to these pecu- 
liarities. 

‘It has been with propriety observed, that “ other tokens of scre- 
phula frequently occur with black hairand dark eyes ;” and in these sub- 
jects the phthisical disposition is perhaps for the most part more exquisitely 
marked than in any other. Under the tirst variety, therefore, of those who 
by temperament are remarkably obnoxious to this affection, the author 
would class the weakly and irritable, who, with transparent skin or 
fine complexion, have dark hair and dark eyes. In these subjects, the 
external marks of scrophulous derangement immediately to be noticed 
are of less frequent occurrence. The constitution is characterised by 
great sensibility to external impression; and ‘as youth advances, the 
mental affections display themselves, if not with extreme vividness, 
with much facility and force. Impressions are readily made, but not 
so easily erased. A peculiar disposition to haemorrhage from the nose 
and lungs in early life characterises this temperament, and from the 
latter more particularly, at that critical period when sexual peculiarities 
are about to be developed. Sound teeth, with a peculiar degree of 
whiteness and transparency, have been said to attend every species 0! 
consumption. ‘This is by no means the case: but in the constitution 
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we are now describing, there is perhaps less disposition than in any 
other, to caries in the teeth, which have in general a more than ordi- 
dinary appearance of transparency or vascularity. 

‘The characters which have already been enumerated as de- 
noting consumptive tendency according to the generality of writers, 
particularly and properly, perhaps, apply to the second ya- 
riety. In these constitutions there is an extraordinary liability, 
from slight changes to temperature, to those glandular affections 
of the neck which are vulgarly termed the kernels or almonds of 
the ears. From accidental circumstances, discharges of blood from the 
nostrils frequently occur in early life; but haemorrhage from the lungs, 
about the period of puberty, is by no means equally general, or occa- 
sioned with the same facility as in the preceding variety. Scrophulous 
affections of the joints im these constitutions are particularly prevalent : 
but liability to disorganization of the lungs does not appear so remark- 
able as in the temperament above described, unless assisted by defective 
conformation, or other adventitious circumstances. The teeth are fre- 
quently sound, and free from caries, but not perhaps in so observable 
a degree as in the former case. Atfections of the mind are vivid and 
transient; and indeed the constitution, mental and bodily, approaches 
nearer to what has been generally termed the sanguine temperament. 

‘In the third variety are observed symptoms nearly the reverse of 
those immediately preceding. This last has been termed the phleg- 
matic scrophula, by a modern author, in compliance with medical 
nomenclature. The former characters of extreme irritability are here 
exchanged for a considerable degree of torpor. The impropriety of 
supposing an absolutely necessary connection between consumption of 
the lungs and scrophula, is perhaps illustrated by this variety of scro- 
phulous temperament; for here there is a marked predisposition in a 
superior degree to glandular derangement, while susceptibility to 
impression from causes productive of phthisical disorganization, is by 
far inferior to that observed in other instances where no positive indi- 
cations of scrophula shall have preceded the pulmonary disorder. 
Tabes, or general consumption, is perhaps more frequently ingrafted 
on this temperament than consumption of the lungs. ; 

‘The colour of the eyes is here, for the most part, but not necessa- 
tily, gray, the pupil large and fixed, the upper hp tumid, the hair is in- 
didcrently light or dark, complexion pale, but always suffused with hec- 
tic, partial, and transient redness, when absolute disease takes place of 
mere predisposition. No peculiarity is observable in the teeth, except- 
ing the comparative tardiness of theirappearance in infancy. The mind 
partakes of the bodily torpor and indisposition. As growth advances, 
which is generally tardy, and often marked by extreme irregularities in 
consequence of insufficient deposition of bony matter, constitutional 
tendency is not to hemorrhage from the lungs, or inflammato 
affections of the joints, but more particularly to tumetaction of lymphatic 
a. scrophulous ophthalmia in a remarkable degree, and general 

rangement of secretory organs. But the circumstance which requires 
particular and attentive observation, as characteristic of this general 
torpor, is that enlargement and hardness of the belly to which infants 
ef the constitution now described are so remarkably disposed. This is 
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a symptom almost constantly present. It arises from debilitated and 
deranged action in those glands by which the food js assimilated and 
formed into chyle: a general atrophy and obstruction of growth is 
therefore the necessary consequence of its existence to any considerable 
extent.’ Pp. 104. 


After this copious extract we must take leave of Dr. Reid, and refer 
the inquiring practitioner to the work itself.—It is but justice to remark, 
that this Treatise is written in a manner very superjor to the gene- 
rality of medical publications. 





Art. 13.—The Medical Observer, No.1. On advertised or empirical 

Medicines, §c. 8vo. 2s.6d. Highley. 1806. 

Ir is not accounted liberal to judge the actions of men by any suppo- 
sition of their motives: but there is obviously so much more of design 
in this work than is fairly avowed, that we cannot help suspecting 
some unworthy underplot. Ifthe “Medical Observer, which is pro- 
fessedly undertaken to expose quackery, had proceeded upon a regular 
system of analysis.of the composition of empirical medicines, or if its 
authors had given copies of receipts from-the Patent Office, then the 
public, as well as the regular branches of the medical profession, might 
have been enabled to estimate their several merits: but no such mea- 
sures are here adopted. ‘The constituent materials of quack medicines 
are given upon unauthorised assertions, aud often accompanied with 
scurrilous biographical anecdotes of their venders. Anonymous letters, 
expressive of the bad consequences of certain nostrums, or an assumed 
theoretical disapproval of their qualities as applicable to the diseases for 
which they are said to be remedies, are the only evidences produced 
against this base traffic of quackery. These sweeping editors, however, 
show a different face in another direction: — 


‘ Anenquiry into the compounding of medicines by apothecaries’ 
boys, so much complained of by our worthy compiler, will constitute 
part of our’next Number, which wi// be devoted to investigation of the 
practice of the medical and chirw'gical professions, and the business of 
chemists, druggists, and apothecaries.’ p. 46. 


A very modest task indeed! and classes well with the criticism on 

uack medieines.—The remedies pointed out for the abuses now com- 

plained of, are—to ‘ summons the offenders: before the College of Phy- 
sicians,’ and ‘an appeal to the legislature’ for more effectual laws. 

In this last intention, a connexion appears to betray itself with a 
sot-disant medical reforming body, already effervescing in some remote 
corners of the metropolis. A spirit of medical litigation, and a more 
extended system for common informers, are ardently inculcated; whilst 
some particular professional men, and some particular public medicines, 
are commended so pointedly, as to induce a suspicion that those very 
persons are the disinterested editors of this Medieal Observer. 

The-unreserved manner in which the names and characters of many 
persons are handled, may possibly make this knot of critics practically 
acquainted with the law: with literature and science they seem to hold 
no relationship. At p. 17, they say— 
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« We are entirely unacquainted with sir John Hill’s character : ‘but 


if he were a regular physician, we are persuaded he would never have 
recommended such a medicine in those diseases.’ 











—_—___ 





Be it our task to inform them who this said sir John Hill was: and 
although they never ‘ heard him extolled as a botanist,’ yet he wrote 
twenty distinct books on botanical subjects, besides several other tracts 
and translations, many of which may be found at this day on the 
London book-stalls. Under the patronage of lord Bute, sir John Hill 
had the management of the Royal Gardens at Kew, with a handsome 
salary. He. practised as a physician in London, was a knight of the 

olar star, and died of the gout in November, 1775. 

That the profession of medicine labours under many defects, and that 
the public often suffer in consequence, are truths admitted by all well- 
informed and honest men: but no man of experience in public affairs, 
or who possesses a moderate stock. of knowledge in human character, 
can ever hope for any amendment in a matter so full of difficulties, from 
the ill-directed efforts of incompetent or self-interested persons. . 


Art. 14.—Fatal Curiosity, or the Vision of Silvester: a Poem, in Three 


Books. By Joseph Bounden. 12mo. 4s.6d. 120 p. Longman and 
Co. 1805. 


Tue author in his preface acquaints us that this work is the first pro- 
duction of a very young man, composed while he was engaged in his pro- 
fession, and committed to paper as opportunity occurred. Perhaps these 
reasons ought not to be admitted at the bar of the public as apologies for 
imperfections, since very young men may have recourse to the mature 
judgement and advice of their older friends; and there does not appear 
tobe any pressing necessity why a poem should be committed to pubs 
lication, until the writer has rendered it as perfect as he is able. We 
urge this censure with some regret on the present occasion, because the 
author appears to possess an eminent share of poetical talent; and the 
principal objections we have to make ta his poem are, that its defects 


_ of language and of plan are such as might have been easily removed 


by the suggestions of a critical friend. 

The design of the work is to show the wisdom of the Creator in 
denying to man aknowledge of futurity, and to prove the impossibility 
of supporting life under the dreadful auticipations arising from that 
knowledge, if it could be obtained. It is comprised in three books. 
In the first the subject is proposed: Silvester is introduced, with an 
erumeration of his motives to happiness. His wealth, prosperity, the 
splendor and refinement of his mansion, his spouse, his family, his 
eminent situation asa patriot, his influence and will to produce happi- 
hess around him, and his mental enjoyments, are described in poetry, 
almost always happy in the conception; and in language varied in its 
music, frequently elevated in its phrases, though too often faulty from a 
want of that last delicacy of ear, which, when acquired, excludes 
every tame and common-place expression. After a comprehensive 
description of the stores of knowledge communicated by Silvester to 
his children, he proceeds to open the only cause of disquiet which 
oppressed his mind :— 
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* But not the pleasant, the delightful task 
Of forming their young minds, his constant care ; 
Nor all their smiles, nor all their duteous acts ; 
Nor joys divine of blest connubial love ; 
Nor charms of friendship; song of early lark ; 
Nor Nature’s loveliest scenes that round him glow’d ; 
Nor praise bestow’d by thousands he had blest ;— 





* Nor endless wealth; nor sweetest inward bliss 
Of an approving, unreproaching heart, 
Could give him peace or rest :— He sigh’d to pierce 
Through the thick mist of dark futurity — 
Insight to man denied!’ 


In the scenery of a rural evening, Silvester wanders: forth, and js 
overcome with sleep in a solitary retreat. His guardian spirit appears 
to him in a vision, and urges the folly of his wish, and the curse which 
would attend its completion. Silvester persists, notwithstanding the 
solemn warning of the spirit; and his wish is granted—concealing only 
from him the circumstances of his own death. 

The:second book of the poem contains a prospect of futurity, which 
reminded us of the similar fiction of the Angel and Adam in Paradise 
Lost, from which the present writer must no doubt have taken his 
original idea. ‘The futurity of Silvester is not, however, that of remote 
ages, but of a period close at hand. The vision shows hima surviving 
wife absorbed in grief, but afterwards rendered calm by time, and 
again bestowing her leve on a favored suitor; the interests of his chil- 
dren attacked by friends who had hitherto enjoyed his confidence ; 
the arrival of those children at manhood; crimes, misfortunes, seduc- 
tion, oppressions ; the anticipated evils of approaching times pass in 
review before him; and he sees all that was dear to hrm vanish, and 
become dissipated from the face of the earth. He awakes to prospects 
most dreadfully altered. No longer capable of pleasure from the affec- 
tion of his wife ; beholding m his children sources of present agony, 
from the contemplation of the future respecting them; wut off from all 
confidence in his surrounding friends; his miseries are displayed in a 
detail’ of incidents, which, though in several instances too long and 
declamatory, are in others poctical and sublime. A mixture of both 
these characters appears in his description of the man without hope. 


‘ Even Hope, the wretch’s utmost refuge ’midst 

Life’s heaviest miseries, is dented to me: 
I know the future, therefore have no hope; 
And missing that, lose more felicity 

+ "Than all the future good unmixt would give. 
No more enraptur’d fancy can indulge 
Anticipation; fondness paint no more 
Honor and peaceful bliss for those I love : 
A terrible and hopeless certainty 
Shuts these enchanting pictures from the view.— 
Hope is the bezgar’s feast; the culprit’s pardon ; 
The smoother of F rough fate ; ; the labourer’s ease ; 
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The only palliation of man’s woe ; 

The brightest sun-shine of life’s fairest day ; 
The soul of life and pleasure : life exists 

But in it; and, without it, is not life, 

Nor aught that can be borne —a joyless gloom, 
A solitary wilderness of woe, 

A never-ending night, winter, and death.’ 


In this state of dgsperation and despais, the torture of his mind 
rapidly augments, his life is terminated by suicide, and at this catas- 
trophe the poem ends. 


Arr. 15.—Designs for Cottazes, Cottage-furms, and other rural Build- 
ings; including Entrance Gates and Lodges. By Joseph Gandy, Ar- 
chitect, A.R.S. With Forty-three Plates in Aqua-tinta from the du- 
thor’s Designs. Royal 4to. 40 p. /2l.2s. Boards. Harding. 


Tuis first essay, submitted to the public by Mr. Gandy, is inscribed 
to Thomas Hope, Esq. It is a book of designs, in which the author 
has aimed, not unsuccessfully, to unite picturesque eflect with the re- 
quisites for domestic comfort and convenience. We could not attempt to 
analyse compositions in this subordinate class of architectural structure, 
without attending to each plate separately ; and todo this inasubject where 
so much of fancy and so little of rule can prev ail, would scarcely prove 
advantageous to the promotion of taste and informaticn. The letter- 
press of Mr. Gandy’s work consists simply of references to the plans, 
with estimates subjoined to each, of the expepse required for carrying 
the same into execution. In.a preface of six pages, the author con- 
cisely explains his intentions, and informs us that a second series of 
designs, on the same subject, will appear in the course of the summer, 
if the present work should be amproved. 


Arr. 16.— Farm Buildings; containing Designs for Cottages, Farm- 
houses, Lodges, Farm-yards, Se. Sc. : with appropriate Scenery to 
each. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Farming Society of Ireland. 
Also a Description of the Mode of Building in Pisé, as adopted ix 
several Parts of France for many Ages; which would be attended with 
great Advantage if practised in this Country, particularly in Cottages 
and Farm-yards. Designed by William Barber. Royal 4to, with 
Six Plates in Aqua-tinta, from the Author’s Designs. 16 p. 10s. 6d. 
Harding. 


Tue plates of this work, which are very neatly executed, consist of 
three drawings of labourer’s cottages ; plan and elevation of a Gothie 
cottage, intended as a genteel farming residence ; an hunting lodge ; 
a lodge for a small famity ; and the plan of a farm-yard, designed for 
sir Francis Hopkins, bart. The author has simply given explanations 
ofthese: but the sixth plate, which contains the implements and ex- 
planatory sketches of the art of building strong and durable walls, with 
nothing but earth, in the method called Pisé by the French, is illus- 
trated by an ample explanation of eight pages. 

This very cheap and useful method of building, which, so far from 
being a mere project, has been successfully practised in France from 
tiine immemorial, has been described by Goiffon in 1772, by Rozier 
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in his excellent Journal, and by Cointeraux in a work published in 
1791. It has been practised for ages near Lyons. The French author 
gays, that ‘the possibility of raising the walls two, or even three, 
stories high, with earth only, which will sustain floors loaded with the 
heaviest weights, and of building the largest factories in this manner, 
would astonish every one who has nof been an eye-witness to such 
things.’ 

The operation is very simple ; for it consists merely if compressing 
earth in moulds or cases, ‘by ramming. The moulds consist of two 


‘pieces of planking, about ten feet long, and two feet nine inches in 


height; and the foundation of the wall, which is of masonry eighteen 
inches thick, rises a foot or eighteen inches above the ground, to secure 
the edifice from moisture. ‘To each side of this wall the mould js 
applied, and secured by cross-bars and upright posts, which fit into 
each other, and are at top drawn towards each other, by a twisted cord 
for cach pair: but they are prevented from deviating within the in- 
tended parallelism, or required slope, by a stick called the wall-guage, 
which is inserted between the upright sides of the mould. In this ar- 
rangement, the mould forms a cavity above the wall, into which any 
kind of earth whatever, that has not the lightness of poor land, nor the 

lasise stiffness of clay, may be put, to the depth of three inches. 

his first stratum is rammed with an implement of hard wood that ends 
in a blunt angular edge, beginning the operation at the ‘sides, and 
proceeding along and wards, crossing the strokes in all directions, 
until the mass has acquired sufficient hardness to receive scarcely any 
indentation from the bles which are given it. It is then time to 
apply a second layer of earth, to the depth of three inches; and in 
this manner the process is to be continued until the mould is filled. 
By shifting the mould, a second cowrse may be laid upon the first, 
and this succeeded by a third, without cvnger or apprehension, in the 
course of the same day. 

We have madg the foregoing short extract frem the more ample de- 
scription before us, because the practice appears te be of spre value 
and importance for speedily and durably forming walls and enclosures 
of every description. An operator, of mechanical ingexuity, would 
find no difficulty in contriving means to fix and shift the mould; to 
carry on the party walls; complete the corners of buildings ; ant leave 
the requisite spaces for doors, windows, and other apertures. Rut 
though our limits have made this reference to the skill of the practicak 
reader needful, the instructions contained in Mr. Barber’s work supply 
very minute explanations of these and many other practical points. 


Art. 17.+-Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the North of England. 
12mo. 158 p. 12s. large paper; and 7s. small, Harding. 1805. 


An elegant edition of an admired work, ornamented with seven en- 
gravings designed with great spirit and eflect. Of the poem, as a well- 
known production of the early part af the seventeenth century, !t !s 
unnecessary for us to speak. The editor has endeavored, by research, 
to ascertain some particulars of the life ef the author, and the time 19 
which he flourished; but the few and obscure documents to which he 
could have recourse afford a very slender stock of information. 
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Art. 18. — The Nature and Properties of Wool iliustrated: with a De- 
scription of the English Fleece. By John Luecock, Woolstapler. 
12mo. 360p. 5s.6d. Boards. Harding. 1805. 


A very valuable work, by an author whose professional experience 
must have rendered him intimately acquainted with the article, and 
whose researches into the subject have been productive of an ample 
fund of information. In a former article of the present Number 
(Le Maistre’s Travels), we deprecated the the art of the book-mnaker, 
by which publications are so much amplified in their tables of contents, 
heads of chapters, titles, indexes, and the like. In the present work, 
it is with concern that we perceive such useful indications to the eye, and 
associated helps to the memory, are totally neglected. In this closely 
printed book, the page is little broken into paragraphs ; no running 
title appears at the top; the only divisions consist of five extended 
sections; and we find neither table of contentssaor index. All these 
helps, if duly proportioned to a work, are of great utility; and in one 
respect (not a little important to the bookseller, and by no means to be 
despised as an auxiliary to the reception of the work), they are: of 
much importance. Few men, except reviewers, will submit to the 
task of reading a book, in order to ascertain whether it deserves to be 

urchased. Most readers will decide as to the probable value of a 
work from those tables which show its component parts: when these 
are totally wanting, the motive to proceed will not be produced ; 
and, in many ifstances, the most valuable materials may long con- 
tinue unnoticed, for want of such a previous invitation. 

After a short preface containing some remarks on the state of the 
woollen manufacture, its raw materials, and the trade of which it 
is the basis, our author proceeds, in his first section, to treat of wool in 
general; in which he directs his attention to the nature of all the diffe- 
rent kinds of hair with which animals on the various parts of the earth 


are clothed, but more particularly that hair which is distinguished by 


the name of wool. His second section upon cultivated wool occupies a 


large part of his work. The essential qualities of this material, with — 


relation to its fitness for various manufactures, compose his third sec- 
tion. The wool of England is discussed with much local knowledge and 
useful observation in his extended fourth section; and the work con- 
cludes with a section of variousremarks. On for mer occasions, of great 
public importance among the manufacturers of wool, we have had 
reason to observe with surprise how little of well-founded information 
can be had concerning the growth of English wool, and ‘its several ap- 
plications. Mr. Luccock has endeavored to form an estimate respecting 
the produce ; which, though of considerable value, appears to be com- 
posed from averages, of which the magnitudes do not seem to be more 

recisely ascertained than is usual in the works of statistical writers. 

rom his table of the several counties, we find that the whole quantit 
of fleece-wool produced in England may be $34,430 packs, o of wtiich 
rather more than one third is adapted to the comb; the remainder is 
wrought upon the card, and fabricated into the different articles of woollen. 
But to this quantity of carding-wool must be added that proportion 
of ‘skin-wool which is not long. ‘entough to be employed in the manv- 
Gen. Rev. Vou. I, May 1806. Zz 
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facture of worsteds. ‘This addition obtained from pelts in the course of 
the year amounts to 42,550 packs. 

We omit some other particulars in the table, as we cannot enter fully 
into the subject. But we do not hesitate to recommend this work as a 
very considerable addition to our printed knowledge on a subject of the 
highest national importance. 


Art. 19.—Londres et les Anglais, &c. Paris. 


London and the English. By J. L. Ferri de St. Constant. 8vo. 4 Vols, 
ll. 8s. Imported by Dulau. 


Tuis work was published in France at the time when, as the editor 
says, the intended invasion of Great Britain rendered it desirable for 
Frenchmen to be acquainted with the moral and political state of this 
country. He describes the capital of the empire in his first volume: 
in his second he treats of those subjects which relate to education and 
public instruction: his third presents the state of the fine arts; and his 
fourth treats of religion, the constitution, the laws, and _ political 
relations. He has undertaken a task, extensive in its detail and weighty 
in its responsibility ; a task which, if undertaken by a native, might 
have been rich in facts, and valuable for its accuracy, but scarcely 
free from that consecrated prejudice which warps the minds of men, no 
less with regard to their own fellow-citizens, than to those of other 
states. On the other hand, when an undertaking of this kind is per- 
formed by a foreigner to the country and people he describes, the re- 
sult is almost infallible, that he shall take crude notions and vulgar 
reports for authenticated facts; that national manuers, long ago re- 
formed and exploded, may still live in his pages; and that his infe- 
rences may be vitiated by the grossness of error, and warped by habits 
of misconception. When such a work is written by a native, foreign- 
ers will in many instances laugh at his national vanity: if by a 
foreigner, the native will no less deride his absurdities and misinform- 
ation. Few indeed are the books of travels, or accounts of foreign 
countries, which are even tolerably exempt from the gross faults we 
haye here alluded to: but these which are drawn up with a mo- 
derate share of candour and research, cannot fail to convey informa- 
tion, and rectify many erroneous notions. It was not to be expected 
that the extreme of liberality would be exercised by a French writer, 
sitting in judgement, upon the English, during the rancour of a war 
like the present; neither is it to be wondered that many of his facts 
should be doubtful, and fall short of his intended purpose. His book 
however contains a considerable mass of information, in four loose y- 
printed volumes. His style is clear, and every-where enlivened with o 
servations ; which, though perhaps in many instances disputable, are, for 
the most, part, entertaining. He makes a very liberal use of extracts 
from other publications: but his extracts are good, and always wel- 
come. In a word, though we do not consider this as a work of autho- 


rity, we certainly admit its claim as a source of amusement. ‘The 
English reader will be reminded of a variety of subjects. which con- 
tinued habit might else have prevented him directly attending to.. 

After these general observations, it might be perhaps unnecessary to 
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give any quotation from such a miscellaneous collection of chapters. 
We might give specimens of our author’s talents as a moralist, a critic, 
a narrator of anecdotes, an investigator of the institutions for education, 

overnment, the fine arts, religion, or politics :—but we shall avoid all 
these, and simply, by way of amusing the reader, present him with 
the sixty-third chapter of the first volume, entitled — 


‘ The (English) Method of knocking at a Door. 


« Large gates ( portes cochéres) are not frequent in London ; and they 
are kept shut, like all other doors. The manner of knocking denotes 
the quality of him who presents himself. To knock a stroke less 
than one’s due, would be a degradation; and one more, would be 
insolent and assuming. A single knock announces the milkman, the 
small-coal man, a servant, or a beggar: it signifies, Pray let me come 
in. A double knock denotes the penny-postman, a servant with a 
card, or any other messenger: it denotes that no time is to be lost for 
the dispatch of business; and, when translated, signifies, J must come 
in. A treble knock is given by the master or mistress of the house, and 
their usual visitors: it is an imperative command — Open the door! 
Four strokes, well laid on, announce a person of fashion, immediately 
below the degree of nobility, who arrives in a sedan-chair, or a car- 
riage: it signifies, Zt is my pleasure to come in. ‘The four strokes, 
twice repeated, in a truly staccato and firm style of performance, 
announce My Lord, My Lady, a nabob of Arcot, a Russian prince, 
a German baron, or some other personage of extraordinary importance. 
sper redoubled strokes signify,. J confer upon you the high honour of a 

él. 


These sonorous methods of knocking, which the writer says are 
called door-thundering in English, may, as he continues to remark, 
sometimes flatter the foolish vanity of those who receive the visits ; 
but he thinks them very inconvenient, and far from polite. He asks 
whether it be not practicable to visit a neighbour, without declarin 
one’s arrival by a kind of insult; and he cannot conceive that jodial 
‘intercourse, or a wish to hold a confidential communication with an 
intimate friend, can require an assault upon his habitation. After this 
earnest and serious remonstrance against the practice, he proceeds to 
assure his countrymen that it is universal; and that any servant who 
should dare to knock a stroke less than etiquette has given to the rank 
or the pretensions of his master, would be immediately dismissed.— 
‘ Of all the methods of making a noise in the world, this,’ says he, ‘ is 
far from the least in glaring absurdity ;’ and he recommends its abo- 
lition, as a public nuisance. 


Arr. 20.—Lectures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late William 
Barron, F. R.S. Ed. and Professor of Belles Lettres and Logic in-the 
University of St. Andréw’s. 8vo. il. 1s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1806. thes: 


Turse Lectures were read during twenty-five sessions in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s; but were not completed by the author for 
publication in his life-time. They are in number thirty-seven in the 
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first volume; and the author has treated his materials in the following 
order : — After a short introduction, he discusses the formation and 
progress of language; the principles 6f grammar; purity, propriety, 
and precision of style; construction of sentences; ornament; 
melody; figures; metaphors; comparisons; -personifications ; alie- 
gory ; apostrophe; hyperbole; climax; antithesis; the geveral cha- 
racters of, stile; the nature, provress, and histerv of eloqnence among 
the ancients and the moderns; the nature of eloquence, deiiberative, 
demonstrative, judicial, exhortatory; structure, component parts, aud 
arrangement of a discourse ; delivery, tones, gestures; and lastly, 
memory. , 

In the second volume, the Lectures on the Belles Lettres are conti- 
nved to fifty-seven in number; and in these he discusses the various 
kinds of composition, beginning with a comparison of the merits of the 
ancient and modern writers; and thence proceeding to treat of episte- 
lary, fictitious, philosophical, desultory, and systematic compositions, 
Writings in dialogue, aud historical productions, next engage his at- 
tention; and the remaining part of his Lectures is occupied with the 
discussion of poetical subjects, under the titles of pastoral, lyric, di- 
dactic, descriptive, epic, and dramatic; allowing to each that portion 
of his work which its merits appeared to demand. 

A little more than one third of the second volume is employed upon 
fourteen lectures on logic They who have attended to this subject 
must be aware that the word /ogic is used to denote two things : ls mo- 
dern sense implies that system of reasoning concerning ideas, words, 
knowledge, and truth, which is displaved with more of amplification 
than perspicuity in Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 5 and 
has been, without severe examination, followed by our schools fer near 
acentury. In the other, which may be called the ancient sense, the 
word denotes that mode of connecting propositions which, before the 
time of Locke, ‘was called the art of reasoning, which it has been the 
fashion to despise and decry without inquiring into its merits. Whether 
a reasoner, secundum artem, shall employ his whole time in flourishing 
his tools, in proposing and detecting paralogisms, or whether he 
shall reject all order and method in his processes of investigation, Call 
be no subjects of question: he ought to do neither; and to us it appears, 
that a well-cultivated mind ought to be syfficiently acquainted with 
both methods; or rather that he should consider ideology and logic 45 
two very different things. The Lectures of our author are closely 
formed upon. Locke’s Essay ; but they constitute a perspicuous abridge- 
ment, and have enough of originality to vindicate his claim as an 
author. : 

It may easily be deduced, when seventy lectures are comprised in 
two volumes, of six hundred pages each, handsomely, but by no 
means closely printed, that the pages allotted to each lecture will not 
be many; and that the extensive variety of subjects we have before 
mentioned must be but cursorily treated. To analyse a book which 's 
itself an analysis, is an attempt we are not disposed to make; for 
which reason we shall dismiss this work, after presenting the reader 
with an extract. His fifty-sixth lecture, on ‘ Tragedy,’ terminates in 


the following observations :— 
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‘ The error most frequent i in the execution of this part of the dramatic 
art, is to substitute description in the room of the language of passion. 
The author relinquishes the sympathy of the heart, and resorts to the 
vigour of the imagination. He finds, though he cannot command the 
sentiments and language suitable to the situation he exhibits, from a 
defect in his sensibility, yet that he can form a very lively picture of the 
looks, attitudes, and actions it requires. He does, then, all he can; 
he makes his characters describe themselves like spectators, instead of 
Communicating the sentiments their circumstances should suggest. 

‘A practice of this sort is the bane of tragedy; and no merit in 
point of contrivance, or arrangement of incidents; no ornaments 
derived from the most brilliant displays of imagination; no 
excellence of moral tendency; no beauty of expression, can com- 
pensate the detect. But if, on the contrary, the language and 
sentiments of passion shall properly appear, they will over- 
balance every unperfection; they will reconcile us to the grossest 
absurdities in the contrivance and arrangernent of incidents; they will 
reconcile us to the violation of all the rules of dramatic composition ; 
they will reconcile us to the most ridiculous and eccentric of all kinds 
of composition, the mixture of tragedy and comedy in the same piece. 

‘ Here, then, is the point of view in which we descry the incom- 
parable merit of Shakespeare. In every other article, unless in ex- 
pressing the sentiments and the language of passion, he is one of the 
most exceptionable writers of tragedy ever attempted to please an 
audience. But in this line of composition, he outshines al] poets of 
every species, ancient or modern. I will venture to affirm, that there 
are more just copies of the human heart in his works, than in any other 
poet, Homer himself not excepted; and that, in spite of the defects his 
works coutain, in spite of the numerous and gross absurdities in the 
construction of hig plots, he is well entitled to the high reputation he 
possesses among all good judges of dramatic merit. It would be endless 
to produce examples. He seems to have the operations of the heart 
entirely at his command, and to delineate them with a facility instan- 
taneous and unerring. Ie seldom fails in any attempt, and his attempts 
are as various and numerous as are the passions, and the shades of 
passion, which actuate the mind of man. 

‘Though moral reflections appear with propriety in tragedy, and 
though the catastrophe of the action may with much advantage and effi- 
cacy inculcate some important moral lesson, yet they are not its capital 
beauties; and they should be sparingly introduced in the progress of the 
business. Men under the influence of passion have no leisure for mora- 
lizing, which is the operation of a mind cool, and disposed to reflection; 
and if it be impertineatly introduced and impressed, it will revolt the 
audience, and will probably make them nauseate the instruction which 
they ought to approve and to follow. Even the general moral inculcated 
by &he catastrophe is of utility, only as it results from the various 
passions and feelings, which have been excited during the represent- 
ation. The audience or the reader observe with pleasure the tenden 
of the action to recommend some important moral ru'e, and it has then 
the highest chance of being deeply imprinted on the mind. But if the 
performance be properly “conducted, it will hardly be necessary to 
point out this rule or principle; it will summon attention from the train 
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of the events, and if it does not do so, the most careful recommendation 
of it will not make:much impression. 

* To agitate the passions completely, and to triumph over the feel- 
ings of the audience, the poet is frequently obliged to terminate his 
periormance unhappily, that is, with the destruction, the death, or the 
banishment of the principal personages of the drama. Though we 
cannot doubt that a friend to virtue will administer poetical justice, as 
far as it is consistent with the chief end of tragedy, yet it will readily 
appear, that this end cannot be attained, if such retribution must 
always take place. if the audience are certain, at the beginning of 
the action, that all events, however unfortunate in the course of 
it, shail terminate happily for the virtuous characters, they will not 
be deeply affected about the sutfe:cnce of calamities, w hich they 
know must soon come to a favorable issue. It would therefore be 
exceedingly erroneous to adopt the idea of poetical justice in every in- 
stance, as it would infer in a great measure the destraction of the effect 
of tragedy. At the same time, nothing prohibits the occasional prac- 
tice of it; and we find that some modern, and seyeral Aretiage tragedies, 
terminate fortunately. A play conducted on the theory of perfect re- 
tribution, may contribute to reconcile the mind to virtue, and to inspire 
it with faverable opinions of the government of the world; but this 
theory is not always consonant to the course of nature, which fre- 
quently permits the good man to be the victim of distress; because the 
system of Providence will not be completed, till the administration of 
the future world is added to that of the present.’ p. $31. 


Arr. 21,— Alphonsine, ou La Tendresse Maternelie, &c. Paris. 


Alphonsine, or Maternal Tenderness. By Madame De Genlis. 12mo. 
8 Vols. 1.18. Dulau. 


WE are here presented with a ew novel from the productive pen of 
Madame De Genlis. ‘To amuse by fictitious narrative, to excite emo- 
tion by well-drawn character and interesting anecdote, are among the 
distinguishi: ig qualities of her writings. Her endeavors have “been 
constantly directed to cive instruction at the same time: but whe- 
ther this last purpose has been successfully, or at least correctly, 
answered by her writings, will in many instances admit of controversy. 
The novel before us contains the story of a lady for many years con- 
fined in a subterraneous apartment, who under these circumstances 
produced and reared a daughter. As a novel, it may probably be 
thought a variation of the lustory of the duchess de C— » which 
forms part of Adele et Theodore, ‘to which it is certainly much inferior 
in interest. Asa work of ecucation (for this also is one), it is strangely 
exceptionable. <A little attention to the story will show this to be the 
case. 

Madame De Gentis informs us in her preface, that she intended to 
have entitled the work Sensitive Education: but was prevented by the 
opinion of a friend. It does not clearly appear to what extent the 
author was desirous of directing our attention to the influence of phy- 
sical Causes upon moral conduct ; nor particularly whether the regimen 
which the mother of Alphonsine was compelled to adopt for her 
daughter, be a* all worthy of imitation: but we will leave these sub- 
tleties, aud advert to the story. 
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_ Diana Mendoza was married at fifteen to the count of Moncalve, or 
rather she took the title; for we understand that she found no other 
difference betwen the evening and the morniag of her wedding night, 
than that, in the. evening, she supposed herself beloved by the count, and 
in the mornivg she was convinced of her mistake. Being enamored of a 
court lady, who had consented to his marriage, on condition only that 
he should be the Platonic friend of his wife, the count did not think it at 
all necessary to sacrifice his taste and his inclination to a little lady 
who had just recovered from the sinall-pox. This we caneasily imagine; 
and it is also possible to imagine that the count by. a little management 
might have deceived beth his wife and his mistress. But he did not 
choose to take so much trouble; and consequently adopted the expedient 
of acquainting his lady at midnight that he had ot the least regard 
for her, and then quitted her, after having engaged her not to commu- 
nicate this piece of information to her yrandfather, who had effected 
the marriage, and whose Gothic prejudices might on such an occasion 
have been rather troublesome. 

It happened, luckily for the count, that Diana had neither mother 
nor sister, nor female friend. She therefore. kept her seeret, till eight 
or nine months afterwards, when she met with the handsome and young 
Don Pedro D’Almedor, whom she judged worthy of this confidence; and: 
the gentleman, whosaw its value, desired her to communicate it to no 
one else. Diana was at that time perfectly recovered from the conse- 
quences of the smal]-pox, and_in full possession of all her beanty; but 
she had quitted her husband, whom she lovedy but against whom she 
was inceused, from his having expressed a wish that she should ac- 
commodate herself with a lover. ‘The count, it seems, powdered his 
hair with a particular perfume, and. Don Pedro used the same. ‘The 
sensitive influence of this hair-powder,’ combining itself, by asso- 
ciation, with her love to the count, was vastly in faver of Don Pedro ; 
and, in a word, this lady loved her husbaud so much, that, on a 
certain May-morning, the sweet-smelling Don Pedro became ‘his sub- 
stitute. At the same epocha, it very unluckily happened that the 
count himself began to indulge a fancy. for his lady, whe ireceived a 
letter from him on the second of May: aud what makes the matter 
more deserving of regret, is, that it would have been in good time if it 
had arrived any day in April.. The lady was very much embarrassed 
between her husband, whom she loved, and her lover; whom, though 
she did not love, she now thought was the properest person to be 
cher husband, by the annulling of her former marriage., On her return 
home, it will readily be supposed that htr determination to continue that 
reserve, which the count had began, could not be productive of very 
amicable consequences. 

These are the ground-works of Madame De Genlis’ novel. We will 
not follow the course of events, to say by what means.she becomes 
unjustly disgraced in the eyes of the world; and is at last conveyed to a 
remote mansion of the count, where she is lodged in a subterraneous 
cavern, and gives birth to a daughter of Don Pedro, and rears her to 
the age of twelve without air or light, but with all possible success. 
The count int the mean time marries the duchess of Olmas; and Don 
Pedro quits Spain, without leaying any information by which his resi- 
dence can be known, | 
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It was not till after the death of the count, that his second widow ob- 
tained a knowledge of the fate of Diana, restored her hberty, and for 
the first time gave light to the eyes of Alphonsine her daughter. This 
incident appears in the third volume; and here it is that the adventures 
vf Alphonsine herself, with relation to society, begin. In this con- 
cluding volume, the author compensates, by a multiplicity of intrigue 
and. adventure, for somewhat of monotony, which appeared in the 
former part of her narrative. Dazeli, a young page, who was reported 
to have fled with Diana at her first disappearance, and who was then 
a Careless youth of twenty, is now an amiable and respectable man, 
powerful at court, and in possession of the king’s favor. Alvaro, the 
sou of a first marriage of the duchess of Olmas, is grown up; and so 
likewise is Ines, a rélation parentally destined to be his wife, but who, 
like all the long-promised wives of romances, is beloved as a sister, 
and not as an intended spouse. Dazeli really loves Ines; though in that 
gay and inconsiderate manner which is not inconsistent with her sup- 
posed engagement. Alvaro is seriously in love with Alphonsine; and 
she, in the innocence of her heart, would love him full as much, if her 
mamma did not take care to find her full employment among the 
novelties to Which she has been so lately introduced. This Alvaro, 
who is a very good sort of a youth, and fit to be converted into a hus- 
band at last, is nevertheless rather too much inclined to depend upon 
plots and maneuvres, instead of the open conduct which perhaps might 
have answered his purpose as well. After duping a very well-meaning 
tutor, by pretending to be absorbed in ch: emical and philosophical 
researches, he rides off, and seizes Alphonsine, under the pretence of 
saving her from robbers sent by himself. Much agitation and distress 
ensue: but at length, after a few days, she ts restored to her mother 
as innocent as ever, but a little cooled in her partiality for the young 
gentleman, on account of his tricks. A few minor difficulties intervene : 
but the incidents at length draw towards a point. Don Pedro is found, 
Diana marries him, Alphonsine is legitimated and married to Don 

Alvaro ; and Ines at the same time becomes to wife of Dazeli. 

We do not hesitate to express our conviction, that this work is below 
the middle rank of the numerous productions of our author. The inci- 
deuts above ground are of a common sort, and excite no great interest ; 
and with regard to the two subterraneous characters, the mother and 
the daughter, though the situations in a few instances are affecting, yet 
in general we find little of novelty, and much of confusion. If we 


suppose a child, of the age of tw elve years, deprived, not only of the 


enjoyment, but even the knowledge, of natural objects—a being totally 
unnrformed as to the visible delineations of subjects within her reach — 
to whom men, animals, fields, houses, trees, rivers, the moon, the 
sky; to whom all the social relations and most common actions of life 
are unknown—what can we imagine to be the subjects of the /itéle 
histories, the verses, and still more the religious notions, which her mother 
can haye communicated to her? 
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